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President Clinton gives State of the Union Address 


MLK breakfast message emphasizes 
economic development in new century 


By Jean H. Pierre 
Staff Writer 


PLAINFIELD - It may have 
been rainy and dreary outside, but 
inside Plainfield High School it 
was full of sunshine as more than 
600 people jammed the auditorium 
for the 23rd Annual Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Memorial Break- 


seen anything like this,” says Scott 
Taylor, a substitute teacher for the 
Jersey City Public School System. 
“It’s like attending Sunday service 
and getting that good family feel- 


The festivities began with a 
laid out self-serve breakfast in the 
school cafeteria sponsored by the 
Police Community Athletic League 
and Frontiers International, which 


tof Freedom 
King led from Selma 
to Montgomery in 1965 to the 
auditorium. “This brought back a 
lot of memories for me. 
but good eres in what Dr. 
King wanted to do ” said 
Mattie Allen-Haskins, ai took 
ane march against the per- 
sistent church bombings and racial 


upheaval in the region 34 

ago. “None of this here eek be be 

Lari if it wasn’t for the courage 
Dr. King,” said Haskins. ‘Tm 

pa to have been „apart of it 

and to have know him.” 

The event featured songs an 
dance by the Plainfield High 
School Arts Department. Several 
community and academic awards 
such as Frontier 


ROR fag 


dents: Crystal Marsh and Tamika 
Stembridge. Many of New Jersey's 
Pel an and religious contingent 
took to the podium to give their 
stories of Dr. King and his work, 
including Assemblyman Jerry 
Green (D-NJ 17th District) who 
spoke of the importance of yester- 
day and how far we have come to 
being treated as equal. “Everyone 
including Corporate America has 
finally zekan power we | bal 


Rev. Dr. Gerald ‘Lamont Thomas 
the audience to continue the 
‘Dream’ in the next millennium 
especially when it comes to eco- 
nomics. 

“We must learn to accept 
change, It is time for personal 

in the 


Green to the audience. “Not ae 
did we turn out in polls, but we 
turned out in the community as 
well. We do have potential all over 
the state.” 

The main attraction at the cel- 
ebration was keynote speaker Rev. 

Gerald Lamont Thomas Ph. 
D., pastor of eee Baptist 
Church, who moved the audience 
with his fire and energy in urging 


ourselves. itis is time we start ae 
ing to own our own,” said Thomas. 
Corey Parker caught the 
dream who came from Newark to 
attend the emotional celebration. 
The eight-year-old aspires to do 
something similar to Dr. King. “I 
want to make sure that every kid 
around is fed. In my school they 
talk about sharing. Why not ?” 


Stamp honors Malcolm X 


“Malcolm X has earned a prominent 
place in our history books and in the heart 
pik Lied nation.” - By family of Malcolm X 


INDIANAPOLIS, IN - CMG World- 
wide, the Indianapolis-based leader in 


unveiled the Malcolm X commemorative 
stamp at New York's historic Apollo The- 
ater on Jan. 20, 1999. 


In his eulogy of Malcolm X on Febru- 
ary 27, 1965, Ossie Davis said: “Malcolm 
was our manhood, our living, black man- 


hood! This was his meaning to his people. 
And in honoring him, we honor the best in 


ourselves.” 

Malcolm X is the latest cultural icon 
in the Black Heritage Series to be fea- 
tured on Postal Service stamps. The 
greatest names of the American 20th cen- 
tury may be found on other postage 
stamps, such as Jackie Robinson, Jesse 
Owens, Ji 
Duke Ellington. 


joe Louis, Billie Holiday, and 


WASHINGTON - My fellow 
Americans, I stand before you to report 
that the state of our union is strong. 
promise 
tess. But we cannot 

promise if we allow the hum 
of our prosperity to lull us into compla- 
cency. How we fare as a nation far into 
the 21st Century depends upon what we 
do as a nation today. 

So with our budget surplus grow- 
ing, our economy expanding, our confi- 
dence rising, now is the moment for this 
generation to meet our historic responsi- 
oy. to the 21st Century. Let’s get to 
wor 


"Our Gaal discipline gives us an 
to address a 


Highlights of Clinton’s 
State of the Union Address 


are around average and our twelfth 
graders rank near the bottom. 

We must do better. Each year the 
national government invests more than 
$15 billion in our public schools. I 
believe we must change the way we 
invest that money to support what works 
and to stop supporting what doesn’t. 

Later this year, I will send Congress 
a plan that for the first time holds states 
and school districts accountable for 
progress and rewards them for results. 

We must also create a freer and fair- 
er trading system for the 21st Century. 
‘Trade has divided Americans for too 
Jong. We must find the common ground 
on which business, workers, farmers, 


remarkable ena the aging of 


Ani the number of elderly Ameri- 
cans set to double by 2030, the Baby 
Boom will become a Senior Boom. So 
first and above all, we must save Social 
Security for the 21st Century. Last year 
we wisely reserved all of the surplus 

until we knew what it would take to save 
Social Security. Again I say we should 
not spend any of it until after Social 

i Pe is truly saved. 
Our children are doing better in 

schools. SAT scores are up. Math scores 
have risen in nearly all grades. But there 
is a problem: While our fourth graders 
outperform their peers in other countries 

| in math and science our eighth graders 


JERSEY CITY - Continuing 
je people’s movement of the six- 
© Dorothy Cotton, challenges 
to advance democracy in 
United States. Cotton, founder 
of the National Citizenship School 
and the only female executive 
member of Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s staff was the keynote ae 
er at the 10th Annual 
Scholarship Luncheon at New ee 
sey C City University on Jan. 20, 


This lively spirited and humor- 
ous speaker embraced her audi- 
$ she shared some of the hor- 
rendous experiences of the previ- 
existing apartheid system in 
Amerita. She also stated the pro- 
iye strides that citizens made 
to challenge it. act contributed 

i by designing and 


an can 
stand together. 

We must tear down barriers, open 
markets, and expand trade. At the same 
time, we must ensure that ordinary citi- 
zens in all countries benefit from trade 
— pressing for trade that promotes the 
dignity of work, the rights of workers, 
the protection of the environment. And 
we must insist that international trade 
organizations be open to public scrutiny. 

Tonight, I also issue a call to the 
nations of the world to join the United 
States in a new round of global negotia- 
tions to expand exports of services, of 
manufactures, and most of all, farm 
products. 

is time to reverse the decline in 
defense spending that began in 1985. 


Dorothy Cotton 

The political, civil, academic, 
economic and other institutions 
were Sueed and continue to 


change through the work of the 
people. “One thing that I want to 


to 

conducting training programs 
which developed local leadership in 
the South and promoted social 
change using non-violent strate- 


“Some of you really don't know 

we had apartheid in this country,” 
stated Cotton. “We had a rigid sep- 
aration of the races that was 
enforced by legal and extralegal 
means in this country. If you don’t 
Know from whence we came you 
won't begin to understand why we 
ven talk about the movement to 
advance democracy.” 
Cotton stated she is disturbed 
yhen oH hears people say that 
jothing has chang use it 
vidences that they are not aware 
f the separate water fountains 
hat used to exist; or when blacks 
lad to step off the sidewalk to 
illow whites to pass; or when 
lacks had to sit at the back of the 
jus or when blacks were physical- 
y tortured when they attempted to 
protest the unjust system. 


as we 
Dr. King’s life and legacy,” stated 
Cotton, “and I want to emphasize 
the fact that I loved Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr., but he didn’t 
make the movement by himself. I 
often feel sad that we don’t lift up 
all the troops, the unlettered peo- 
ple, some names you would never 
ever know...but the movement 
would not have happened without 
the masses of people who heard the 
callin; 

Individual and collective 
responsibility makes everyone a 
leader and a contributor to change 
in society. Cotton stated that citi- 
zens disempower themselves when 
they so deify individuals that they 

they don’t have the potential 

to do anything. She stated prepa- 
ration, courage, talent, skill devel- 
opment, and the desire to put truth 
and your soul forward could 
empower anyone to advance 
democracy. 

“Human beings made a mess of 
things and we can also solve them,” 


Bulk Raie 
Metro y pe 
Edition Plainfield, N.J 
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Since April, together we have added 
nearly $6 billion to maintain our readi- 
ness. My balanced budget calls for a 
substantial increase in the next year for 
readiness and modemization, and pay 
and benefits for our troops, and sus- 
tained increases over the next six years. 

We are the heirs of a legacy of brav- 
ery represented by millions of veterans. 
America’s defenders today stand ready 
at a moments notice to go where com: 
forts are few and dangers are many, 
doing what needs to be done as no one 
else can. They always come through for 
‘America. We must come through for 
them. 


I propose a 21st Century Crime Bill 
to deploy the latest technologies and tac- 
tics to make our communities even safer. 

My balanced budget will help put 
up to 50,000 more police on the beat in 
the areas hardest hit by crime, and to 
equip them with new tools, from crime- 
mapping computers to digital mug 
shots. 

We must break the deadly cycle of 
drugs and crime. My budget expands 
support for drug testing and treatment. 
Whether our ancestors came here on the 
Mayflower or on slave ships, whether 
they landed on Ellis Island or at Los 
‘Angeles Airport, whether they arrived 
yesterday or walked this land a thousand 
Years ago — we can be, and we must be 
‘One America. We have no greater oblig- 
ation to the 21st Century. 


‘Dorothy Cotton Civil Rights leader 
commemorates the peoples movement 


stated Cotton. “If you don't do 
what you can then that particular 
thing will never get done. Whether 
its putting your arm around a 
child who’s never been loved or see- 
ing that a few children have shoes 
and goats and that there’s no child 
that left behind...if we can catch 
the dream of Martin Luther King 
and create our own dreams then 
we become conscious of the fact 
that we can build up a new world.” 

This vibrant activist closed her 
speech with a strong, soulful 
Southern voice directing the mass 
of people who attended the lun- 
cheon in a spiritual song of Jacob’ s 
Ladder. The verses, build up a 
new world and stay strong, rang 
through the room. In memory of 
Dr. King’s legacy the luncheon 
honored NJCU’s sophomores, 
Judith Gitiha, media major with a 
3.81 grade point average and 
Nathalie Ricot, International Busi- 
ness major with a 3.88 grade point 
average. The community service 
recipient was awarded to Dr. 
Anneke Prins Simons, co-founder 
of the Genesis Project which minis- 
ters to the homeless and near- 
homeless poor. 

Dr. Antoinette Ellis-Williams, 
acting director of Lee Hagan 
Africana Studies Center, brought 
Cotton to Jersey City so she may 
be an inspiration to citizens and 
share the dream of Dr. King. Ellis- 
Williams also encouraged citizens 
to take action and to look in the 
mirror for leadership. “We tend to 
focus so much on singular accom- 
plishments that we don't see the 
impact of group dynamics,” stated 
Ellis-Williams, “if we had that 
then we would know that we would 
have to value our brothers and sis- 
ters because they are important to 
our liberation.” 

The luncheon called peo) 
move forward and akat “the 
challenges and obstacles of society. 


Blacks say they have extra stake in Clinton’s impeachment 


By Michelle Boorstein 


WASHINGTON(AP) - With 
the impeachment trial of Presi- 
dent Clinton entering its second 
week, many blacks spent Martin 
Luther King Day asking whether 
the proceedings prove that any 
man embraced by their communi- 
ty is doomed. 

“Everybody that I know that 
is black thinks that if he wouldn't 
have employed so many black 
folks and passed so many laws 
that benefited them, this would- 
n't be much of an issue,” Armon 
Henry, an Atlanta business 
owner, said Monday at the Mar- 
tin Luther King Day parade in 
the neighborhood M the sin 
civil rights leader grew up. “Clin- 
ton really is the first black presi- 


dent we've had.” 

Hundreds of miles away, Vic- 
toria Mares Hershey had a simi- 
lar sentiment. 

“My question r are they real- 
ly hounding him for his personal 
transgressions, or (to punish) him 
for making his administration 
the most diverse that the coun- 
try’s ever known?” said Hershey, 
a vice president of the NAACP in 
Portland, Maine. “That, to me, 
seems the undertone.” 

Many blacks have praised 
Clinton for his urban policy, focus 
on race relations and record num- 
ber of black federal appointments 
- and have rewarded him with 
their support. 

A poll taken after the release 
of Independent Counsel Kenneth 
Starr’s report last September 


showed that blacks were more 
supportive of the president than 
whites. 

In Congress, black legislators 
have followed suit. All but six 
members of the Congressional 
Black Caucus opposed releasing 
Starr’s report, and the entire cau- 
cus rose to his defense when the 
oo considered impeaching 


"On Mociige E rom a 
walks of life, at parades and 
prayer breakfasts, at work or at 
home, said it was particularly 
painful for them to watch the 
Senate trial. 

“I think black Americans 
have a lot at stake if President 
Clinton is impeached,” said Alicia 
Burbank, a 31-year-old home- 
maker and mother from New 


Drieans. “It doesn’t take a brain 
icientist to figure out that these 
ire a bunch of right-wing conser- 
yatives trying to get a liberal 
Democrat out of the White House 
by any means necessary.” 
Mikel Holt, editor of the e 
Waukee Community Journal, 
black newspaper, agreed. 
| “If Clinton is removed from 
ice, that’s a slap in the face for 

k America,” said Holt. “That’s 
in essence, derailing the civil 

hts freedom train.” 

Clinton has long enjoyed 
black support, both from the pub- 
lic and in Congress, because he 
Socializes and prays with black 
er. appoints them to high 

itions and understands the 
Struggle of racism, blacks said. 
Some even summoned King’s 


name and message in Clinton's 
defense saying the two men 
shared a common dream of equal- 
ity. 
“Dr. King would be suspect of 
the impeachment process 
because he would be suspect of 
the impeachers,” the Rev. Jesse 
Jackson said after a breakfast 
honoring King in Chicago. 

Jackson specifically men- 
tioned Senate Majority leader 
Trent Lott, who was recently 
linked by his uncle to an ultra- 
conservative group accused of 
promoting white supremacy. Lott 
denied last week that he was 
affiliated with the group and said 
he is opposed to racism and white 
supremacy. 

Richard Bailey, a historian 
and author from Montgomery, 


Ala., said he too was suspect of 
some of Clinton’s critics. 

“I think (blacks) are most 
uncomfortable with the way mat- 
ters are being handled and with 
the key players,” he said. 

A few blacks said the trial is 
an outrage - no matter what color 
you are. 

“It’s about the same for every- 
body,” said Millard Johnson, 58, a 
maintenance man at a downtown 
Cleveland. “Congress just doesn’t 
have any business fooling with 
the man.” 

Others said Clinton is getting 
exactly what he deserves, and 
that race is irrelevant. 

“It appears the president lied 
and the Senate will do what it 
has to do,” said Alex Mitchell, 20, 
a student in Lincoln, Neb. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27 


g 
at the Ayers Community Room of the 
Clark Public Library beginning at 
7:30 p.m. (732) 388-5999. 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 
University (NJCU) presents a lecture 
on race with guest speaker Dr. 
Edvige Giunta at the Student Center 
beginning at 12 p.m. (201) 200-3426. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 28 


STONE HARBOR — Westlands 
Institute presents a conference on 
the state of our drinking water begin- 
ning at 12:30 p.m. (609) 368-1211 


ELIZABETH — The Union County 
Board of Chosen Freeholders will 
hold a public meeting at the 
‘Administration Building beginning at 
6:30 p.m. (908) 527-4140. 


PLAINFIELD — The Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Center will hold a discussion 
on economic development in the city 
beginning at 10:30 a.m. (908) 753- 
3506. 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 
University (NJCU) presents an art 
exhibit featuring the works of Barbara 
Yeterian at the Courtney Gallery 
beginning at 11 a.m. (201) 200-3426. 


SCOTCH PLAINS — The Mother's 
Center of Central New Jersey pre- 
sents a workshop on preschools at 
the Scotch Plains Public Library 
beginning at 8 p.m. (908) 322-7963, 


GARWOOD — Women for Women of 
Union County will host a support 
group meeting for women going 
through divorce at their Garwood 
location beginning at 7:30 p.m.(908) 
232-5787. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 29 


JAMESBURG — Singles Faces Inc. 
presents a singles function at 
Forsgate Country Club beginning at 
9 p.m. (732) 747-0200. 


PLAINFIELD — The Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Service Center will host a 
birinday party for those born in 
January beginning at 1:30 p.m. (908) 
753-3506. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 30 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 
University will offer non-credit cours- 
es in Spanish beginning at 10 a.m. 
(201) 200-3426. 


CRANFORD — Union County 
College presents open registration 
for spring semester beginning at 9 


(908) 709-75¢ 


WESTFIELD — The Washington 
Rock Girl Scouts and Barnes & Noble 
presents a book fair at the Barnes & 
Noble store in Springfield beginning 
at 11 a.m. (908) 232-3236. 


NEW YORK — The Museum of the 
City of New York presents an exhibi- 
tion of New York rebuild neighbor- 
hoods during the 50's. Call (212) 
534-1672 for time. 


WAYNE — William Paterson 
University presents an exhibit of 
African artifacts at the Ben Shahn 
Galleries located on the campus of 
William Paterson University begin- 
ning at 10 a.m. (973) 720-2654. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1 


SPRINGFIELD — Zany Brainy 
Center will hold craft fair for 
Preschool kids beginning at 10:30 
a.m. (973) 467-9444. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 


ELIZABETH — The Union County 
Board of Chosen Freeholders will 
hold its town meeting at the 
‘Administration Building beginning at 
6:30 p.m. (908) 527-4140. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5 


SEA BRIGHT — Singles Faces Inc. 
will host a singles function at 
McLOONE’S Restaurant beginning 
at 9 p.m. (732) 842-2894. 


SPRING LAKE — McLaughlin 
Associates Corporation presents the 
10th Annual Garden State Home 
Show at the Garden State 
Convention Center in Somerset 
beginning at 1 p.m. (732) 449-4004, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6 


SADDLE BROOK — Single Faces 
Inc. will host a singles function at the 
‘Saddle Brook Marriott beginning at 9 
p.m. (201) 843-9500. 


NEWARK — The Newark Museum 
presents the play | Have a Dream 
Performed by the Philadelphia 
Theatre Caravan beginning at 2 p.m. 
(973) 596-6550. 


TRENTON — The New Jersey State 
Museum presents a planetarium 
exhibit of space in the 21st Century 
beginning at 10 a.m. (609) 292-6303. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 
University presents a lecture on inter- 
racial problems in America beginning 
at 12 p.m. (201) 200-3426. 


Karriem ABdAllah together with Coors Light and Mountain Dew presented 


Hard point Karate championship 
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Career of a Lifetime! 
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The Jersey City Police Departme: 


eee] 
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Department 


APPLY FOR THE 
CAREER GF A Lire ring 


! nt (JCPD) seeks qualified candidates of all 
ethnic backgrounds for challenging, high-paying entry level police officer 
positions. To apply for the JCPD you must be: 


(top, l-r); Rick “The Brick” Mayers vs. David Lawhorne, #1 Lightweight Contender Javier Solis, Mustafa Ali vs. Reginald Goode 
(bottom [-r)Ibn Yusef Suliman vs. Kevin Carey, Karriem ABdAllah(founder of K.A, system), WWKA champions Benny “The Jet” Little and Omar ABdAllah. 


Growth Loans 


Term Loans 


Commercial 
Mortgages 


Sometimes _ 
all it takes is a dream 
and the right person 


Pick up your application today at any Jersey City Police Station, your local to tell It to. Darta 
library or City Hall. The application fee is $25 (but qualified candidates car | Loans 
receive scholarship assistance). Free test preparation sessions will be available If you've had difficulty getting a small business loan 
for anyone interested. that’s right for you, it’s time to come to Fleet. 


A Jersey City resident 18-35 years old 
A United States citizen 
A high school graduate or equivalent (no college necessary) 


At Fleet, we've ma a loan both easy and affordabl 


Applications are due no later than February 28, 1999. 


Through flexible lending products and partnerships with community- 


based organizations, we offer a variety of opportunities designed to help 


Faith Based 
Organization 
Loans 


For more information, call the Jersey City Police Academy at (201) 547-5706. 
Be sure to leave your name, address, and phone number. 


your business succeed. So if you've got a dream about owning or 
enhancing your small business, come tell it to us. We're in the business of 
making dreams come true. For more information, call 1-800-CALL-FLEET 


(1-800-225-5353) or visit your local Fleet branch. 


Fleet 


Ready When You Are 


BEY. Apply to the 
Xo» Jersey City Police Department 
Today! 


“orice 


Member FDIC Fleet and Ready When You Are are registered marks of Fleet Financial Group, Inc, ©1999 Fleet Financial Group, Inc All fights 
reserved. Equal Housing Lender @. 


ETHIOPIA GOES FROM 
FAMINE TO BUMPER 
HARVESTS 


NAIROBI - Ethiopians, for years 
were victims of a devastating cycle of 
drought and famine, hope that starva- 
tion will now be a thing of the past. 
Unites Nations agencies have predict- 

a near record crop harvest for 
009, making it the seventh succes- 
sive year of abundant food produc- 
tion. 

A joint World Food Program 
(WFP) and Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) mission report 
projected that cereal and pulse yields 
would reach 11.69 million tons by 
mid-year. That figure is up nearly 36 
percent from 1998’s relatively poor 
harvest, but slightly less than the 
record 1996 crop that brought in more 
than 13 million tons of food and 


grains. 
“Ethiopia has made a turn-around 
from the life threatening famine of the 
1980s. What we see is a new drive to 
achieve food security,” said Judith 
Lewis, the local WFP representative. 
More than one million people 
died of hunger in Ethiopia between 
1984 and 1990. — Judith Achieng’ 


RWANDA’S ‘POPULAR 


Students lend a hand in 
Honduras during the holidays 


WINSTON - SALEM, NC - Tim 
Schwartz, a senior from Basking 
Ridge,NJ is among eleven Wake Forest 
University students who shared the hol- 
iday spirit by spending 10 days of their 
bord break vol in Honduras. 

‘As part of the Honduras Outreach 
Project and Exchange(H.O.PE) Schol- 
ars Program, the students and one fac- 
ulty leader departed for Honduras right 
from Raleigh-Durham International 
Airport on Jan. 2. They traveled to the 
‘Agalta Valley, a remote mountainous 
region with an average annual family 
income of $400. Working beside the 
villagers, the students helped the Hon- 
durans rebuild homes destroyed by 
Hurricane Mitch. The students 
retumed on Jan. 12, in time for to begin 
their spring semester classes. 

“It was neat to see huge crates 
coming from all around the world, 
mainly Atlanta,” stated Schwartz. 
“We'd unpack the aid from these crates 


and brought it out to the villages. It was 
fun for me to see what ‘aid’ means in 
real life.” 

Schwartz, who doesn’t speak a 
word of spanish, stated the trip to the 
third world country really had an affect 
on him. The economics major said he 
may even consider third world develop- 
ment as a career path for the future. 

This is the second year a Wake For- 
est group went to Honduras during the 
holiday break. The students worked 
together with villagers to dig latrines, 
build additions to houses, repair roads 
and assist with other projects. 

purpose of the trip is to “fur- 
ther the spirit of volunteerism in 
Forest students,” according to Paige 
Wilbanks, Wake Forest’s cooing of 
volunteer services. “Through this 
experience, students will return oR the 
United States with a greater under- 
sanding of poverty and Third World 


Cry News 3 


One of the homes in Honduras damaged by the storm. 


Schwartz definitely retuned with 
appreciation after seeing houses 
swallowed up by mud. “I think we feel 
imistic about Honduras,” stat- 


that 


ed Schwartz. “Even before the hurri- 


cane, the country wasn’t in the best eco- 
nomic shape. However, the people 
there were still optimistic.” 


Gore seeks $663 million ` 
for civil rights enforcement 


Washi: , DC — Vice President 
Gore announced that the Clinton-Gore 
Administration will seek $663 million 


BANKS’ HOLD NEW 
for civil rights enforcement, a 15 per- 
APPEAL FOR cent increase over last year’s funding 
levels. 
RESIDENTS “Iam proud to announce today that 
bE a cga dea | be mbes 
I into the d b; - m 
aoe ees ts te cmon 


agement, 
country’s civil war, Rwanda’s rural- 
based “popular banks” are making a 
comeback. 

The banks are starting to regain 
popularity among rural Rwandans and 
non-governmental groups, reviving 
them from their state of decline. Jean 
Sayinzoga, permanent secretary of the 
Ministry of Commerce, Industry and 

‘operatives and chairman of 
Popular Banks Executive Board, 
added that Rwandans need to be 
advised on how to acquire and man- 
age loans for community-based pro- 
jects. 

“Otherwise, the banks will not 
break with the tradition of providing 
loans to the rich residing in the city to 
the detriment of the rural areas where 
the money comes from,” he said. 

Rwanda’s popular banks, founded 
in 1975, were modeled after the Swiss 

ooperative banks and intended to 
assist people living in rural areas and 
small towns. Jean Baptiste 
Kayigamba 


TEXAS LEADS NATION 
IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
RACISM 


By Simeon Booker Muhammad 


(NNPA) - The Texas Natural 
Resource Conservation Commission 
(TNRCC) has been charged with civil 
rights violations by Texans United 
and the Sierra Club for failing to pro- 
tect minorities and the poor from pol- 
lution. The groups recently filed a 


“complaint with the U.S. Environmen- 


tal Protection Agency (EPA) charging 
the TNRCC with “concerted and sys- 
tematic discriminatory conduct to 
deny minorities, including people of 
bic and low-income citizens, equal 


© protection of the law 


The environmental groups say 


‘that the TNRCC’s actions violate an 
` Executive Order on environmental 
* justice, which requires that federal 
p- piarama and federally funded pro- 
jects not be allowed to increase “th 


Enoi esie ardege tention: 
mental hazards in communities of 
color and low-income neighbor- 
Joods.” 


“EPA will investigate and make a 
determination on the complaint, We 
don’t believe we did anything to dis 


criminate against anyone,” said 


= TNRCC spokesman Patrick Shaugh- 


nessy. 


MALAWI FACES AN 
AIDS CRISIS 


LILONGWE (IPS) - AIDS is the 


* most critical challenge to Malawi's 
development with at least 25 percent 


5. of the urban 


urban workforce likely go die 


> from the disease in the next 10 years, 


according to a new study conducted 


| by the Malawi government and the 
`- World Bank. 


Malawi, with a population of 12 


+) million people, reported its first AIDS 
> case in 1985. By the end of 1997, 


` increase. 


nearly one million Malawians had 


0 mil 
ians will test HIV positive i the year 
ic has now reached 
and growth of the labor force will fall, 
while health expenditure will 

The estimated financial cost of 


> caring for AIDS patients until they die 


is between $200-$900, almost four 
times the country’s per capital 
income, and much higher than the per 
capital health ieee — Hazwell 
Kanjaye. 


for civil rights enforcement,” Vice 
President Gore said. “These funds will 
help ensure that no American is denied 
a job, a home, or an education because 
of their race, color, creed, gender, or 
religion; instead we will help ensure 
opportunity for all Americans.” 

Pe the Vice President 
announced toda} 

Gpessocd testing for etapa 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC) 


The Administration’s 2000 budget 
provides $312 million for the EEOC, 
12 percent more than the enacted 1999 
budget. Funds will go to support, 
among other things, the agency’s effort 
to reduce the backlog of private sector 
cases to 28,000 by the end of 2000, 
though a combination of investments in 
information technology, increased use 
of mediation, and increased staffing. 

Increased Funding for the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s Civil Rights Division 

The President's 2000 budget pro- 
vides $82 million, a 19 percent increase 
over the 1999 enacted level of $69 mil- 
lion, This represents the largest 
increase for the Civil Rights Division 
in nine years. The proposed funding 
will permit the Department of Justice to 
significantly expand investigations and 
prosecutions of criminal civil rights 
cases (including hate crimes and police 
misconduct), fair housing and lending 
cases, and violations of the Americans 
with Disabilities iis increase will 

allow the Division to prepare for 
the review, required by the Voting 
Rights Act, of numerous redistrictings 
that will follow the 2000 Census, and to 
obtain necessary technology improve- 
ments, 

Funding om Givi il Rights Enforce- 


ment P; the Department of 
Justice 
State attomeys general have a vital 


role to play as partners in eliminating 
discrimination through civil rights 
enforcement, The President's Budget 
proposes $5 million for the Civil Rights 
Enforcement Partnership, which will 
provide competitive grants to help 
build the capacity of states to address 
specific enforcement issues within their 


ment of Labor's Office of Federal Con- 


tract Compliance Programs (OFCCP) ~ 

The Administration’s budget 
requests $76 million for OFCCP - an 
$11 million or 17% increase over the, 
FY 1999 enacted level. The request 
includes funds to expand the compli 
ance assistance strategy to encourage | 
Federal contractor compliance through 
increased outreach, education, and 
technical assistance, including provid- 
ing contractors with Increased Funding 

for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development’s (HUD) Fair | 
Housing Initiatives 

‘The Administration’s budget pro- 
poses $47 million, or an over 17 per- | 
cent iaasa rom la re. for HUD’s 
efforts to reduce housing discrimina- | 
tion. The budget eae $27 million, a 
15 percent increase, for the Fair Hous- 
ing Initiatives Program (FHIP), which 
provides funding to private fair housing | 
groups to assist in enforcement of the 
Fair Housing Act. This includes $7.5 
million to fund the second year of a 


three-year audit-based enforcement ini- 
proposal 


US. Eases 


Economic 


Pressure On Cuba 


By Jim Lobe 


WASHINGTON - Four days after 
Castro celebrated the 40th anniversary 
of the Cuban Revolution, the U.S. gov- 
ernment announced that it will ease 
some of the restrictions it has placed on 
the island. But, it rejected bolder steps 
— including a comprehensive biparti- 
san review of Cuban policy — as urged 
by some influential Republicans. 

Under the new measures, U.S. citi- 
zens will be able to send more money to 
Cuban families and non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs). Washington will 
support more scientific, educational, 
religious and athletic exchanges. And, 
the number of direct flights to the island 
for Cuban-Americans who wish to 
depart from cities other than Miami will 
be expanded. If Cuban Pres. Fidel Cas- 
tro agrees, direct mail service between 
the two countries will also resume. 

“Taken together,” said Secretary of 
State Madale Albright, “[these mea- 


tiative. 
also seeks $20 million, a 21 percent 
increase, for the Fair Housing Assis- 
tance Program, to support the creatic 

of additional State and local ain 
organizations to meet the needs of cur- 
rently under served populations and to 
aid joint investigations and enforce- 

ment activities. 

Increased Funding for the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s 
Office of Civil Rights \ 

The President’s budget propos: 
increases funding for USDA's civil 
rights programs from $16 million to 
$19 million. USDA's civil rights pro- 
‘grams will emphasize outreach to dis- 
advantaged farmers, involve small and 
disadvantaged businesses in USDA 
programs, increase conflict resolution 
activities, and more effectively process 
complaints brought by employees and 
customers. 

Increased Funding for the Depart- 
ment of Education’s Office for Civil 
Rights 

‘The President's budget proposal of 
$73 million provides an increase of $7 
million over the 1999 enacted budget to 

training and technological 
improvements to ensure the resolution 
of civil rights issues. The additional 
funds will enable OCR to work with 
State Educational Agencies to address 
statewide compliance with civil rights 
laws, fund a comprehensive demo- 
graphic survey of the universe of ele- 
mentary and secondary public school 
districts, and keep pace with increased 
customer and stakeholder expectations 
for information and involvement in 
civil rights problem solving. 


Farmers settle one of largest racial 
discrimination cases in history 


By Michael J. Rochon 


(NNPA) — In an 
Dope Gan anna corn ico iiio, 
too late,” a federal judge tentatively 


to Black farmers who claim they 
were denied government loans and other 
reid meee a cay 
Under the agreement, as 
3,000 Black farmers will pen $375 
million. It is one of the largest racial dis- 
crimination settlements in federal histo- 
ry. In the end, the agreement could cost 
the federal government over $400 mil- 
lion, depending on the number of farm- 
ers who come forward with claims. 
The agreement, approved earlier 
this week, settles a class action lawsuit 
filed in 1997 by more than 1,000 
African-; ie 


ment has agreed to compensate 


been in effect for 
The 


the average debt is between 


ment for the department. 
“Tt is an agreement that will close a 
painful chapter in the USDA's history 


and open a more constructive front in 
our efforts to see this emerge 
as the federal civil rights leader in the 
21st century,” Glickman said. “We do 
not admit or deny any of the specific 
allegations in the lawsuit, but the fact 
that we are settling with a signin 
amount of money does it 

believe there is substantial ity” 


“90s. Black-owned farms have folded at 

three times ny or oe ae 
and African Americans no 

account for less than one percent of the 


Reginald. Ware, a farmer from 


“I can pay off some expenses with 
the $50,000, but it really won't help me 
to save my land.” 


a major advance in our 
ett to reach out to the Cuban peo- 


gro the Clinton administra- 
fion has rejected growing calls from 


S A embargo against Cuba. 

The White House also declined to 
sponsor a bipartisan commission to 
Undertake the first comprehensive 


review of US. policy toward the island 
since the early 1960s. 

“These steps are extremely timid,” 
said Wayne Smith, an analyst at the 
Center for International Policy who 
served as the head of the U.S. Interests 
‘Section in Havana in the early 1980s. 
“Anyone who was hoping that the 
administration would support a really 
serious review of the basic policy has 
got to be deeply disappointed.” 

The new measures also include 
allowing any U.S. resident — not only 
those with families in Cuba, as the cur- 
rent policy requires — to send up to 
$1,200 a year to any Cuban family or 

NGO. 


Cubans now receive about $1 bil- 
lion annually in remittances from the 
United States, and Smith told IPS he 
believed this new provision could 
increase the amount by another $500 
million a year. 

The administration will also autho- 
rize the sale of food and agricultural 
technology to NGOs and “Cuba’s 
emerging private sector, such as family 
restaurants and private farmers.” 

Finally, it will negotiate with 
Havana over resuming direct mail ser- 
vice between the two countries. 

“These steps are designed to help 
the Cuban people without stregthening 
the Cuban government,” Clinton said in 
a written statement issued by the White 
House. 


African nations 
expected to lift 
sanctions 

against Burundi 


By Sukhdev Chhatbar 


DAR ES SALAAM, Tanzania 
(AP) — Leaders from east and central 
Africa meeting next week in Tanzania 


va an official said. 

Judge Mark Bomani of the Mwal- 
imu Nyerere Foundation, which has 
been mediating peace talks on Burundi, 
said heads of state from Tanzania, 
Kenya, Uganda, Congo, Zambia and 
Rwanda have been invited to the Jan. 23 


summit in Arusha in northern Tanzania. 
Burundi President Maj. Pierre Buy- 
oya also has been invited. 


Bomani said former Tanzanian 
President Julius Nyerere, who has been 
mediating the talks, will present a report 

on Burundi’s compliance with 
made by the nations imposing the sanc- 
tions. 

He did not reveal the conclusions of 
the report, but it is widely believed that 
Nyerere will call for at least a partial lift- 
ing of the sanctions imposed on Burun- 
di five days after Buyoya took power in 
a bloodless coup on July 25, 1996. 

At the time, Buyoya, a Tutsi, 
claimed the action was necessary to 
stanch the bloodshed that had been tear- 
ing the tiny central African nation apart 
since October 1993, when Tutsi para- 
troopers Killed the country’s first demo- 
cratically elected president, a Hutu, in a 
botched coup attempt. 

But Burundi's neighbors 
on economic and travel sanctions to 
force Buyoya to negotiate with Hutu 
rebels and restore democratic institu- 
tions. 

For the past year and a half, most of 
the countries have increasingly ignored 
the sanctions, but they remain officially 
on the books. 

The United Nations Security Coun- 
cil has called for a lifting of the sanc- 
tions, saying that Buyoya’s government 

the conditions and has entered 
into good faith talks with rebels. 

An estimated 200,000 people, most 
of them civilians, have been killed in 
violence in Burundi since October 
1993. 

‘Tutsis, who represent about 14 per- 
cent of the country’s 6 million people, 
have controlled Burundi since indepen- 
dence in 1962 despite that fact that 
Hutus make up about 85 percent of the 
population. 
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March on 
to freedom 


America put on your marching shoes because we have some work to do, some 
mountains to climb and loads of injustice bury behind us. Freedom still echoes 
through the fields of the South, the high-rises of the inner cities and the projects 
in the ghetto, It is time for this faint, whispering echo of the sixties to vibrate 
into a rustling roar in the nineties. Until we are all free then none of us are free. 
“Freedom”...say it...understand it and spend your days ensuring that it is 
bestowed upon everyone. Free yourself from the bars of the institutionalized 
racism in the prisons of the work force, from the corporate sponsored incarcer- 
ation cells from the invisible prisons which we place ourselves in when we limit 
ourselves from excelling academically, economically and spiritually. 

Although there are many theories on why we are placed in certain situations we 
must not be complacent to these setbacks. We all must have one goal: freedom. 
If we all work towards this one goal using our creativity and determination we 
can knock down the barrier at different levels and angles but we must continue 
focusing on knocking down the wall and not each others methods. Therefore, 
if the politician wants to mentor a child as his way of getting to justice let him 
and if you want to unsurface the corrupt and brutal force in some of our police 
officers than do so. Ultimately these are all bricks in the wall that have histor- 
ically held back African Americans. We need to move forward to overcome 
these obstacles. We need to educate ourselves and fight for our rights, beliefs 
and dreams. So march on hand in hand with each other until that wall block- 


“Education vs. Incarceration” 


Dr. Manning Marable The basic impact on black and 


there are UNY, where 
and jails have there are 27,925 black and 17,845 


thousand new prisons 
been built in the U.S., at the cost of tens Hispanic students. Since 1989, there 
Sa Gee ale ave been more blacks ing the 
work of coercive institutions is essential- “prison system for drug offenses each 
ly a means of social control for black, than there were graduating 
Latino and low income people. It is no SUNY with undergraduate, masters and 
accident, for example, that one half of all degrees - combined.” 


The pattem of schools vs. prisons 
fourteen black adult males, as you are present in New York exists 
reading this article, are curently in jail the 


‘and cutbacks in ape 


j education budget and spent on building 


qa 1977, California had 19,600 
inmates in its state prison system. By 
According 


TV segregation is back! 


ing our freedom is knocked down and destroyed forever. 


Impeachment 
‘Rights’ and ‘Wrongs’ 


By Askia Muhammad 


Now that Bill Clinton has been 
impeached by the House of 
Representatives, there has been a 
sea change in national politics, 
which has produced a “tidal wave” 
of political side effects. 

ere are many “rights” and 
“wrongs” which can be pointed at, 
as a result of this impeachment trial 
coming up. Arguably it is the third 
20th Century “Trial of the Century,” 
this century (if we count the 
Lindbergh Kidnapping trial as the 
original “Trial”), and it is the sec- 
ond in less than five years (now 
including the O. J. Simpson “trials 
of the Century”). 

As far as “rights” are con- 
cerned, defendant Bill Clinton and 

shoul 


on Dec, 19. 

That grave political miscalcula- 
tion may have been “wrong” num- 
ber three because shortly before that 
historic vote, Mr. Gingrich’s appar- 
ent successor to the Speaker’s Chair 
fell victim to wrong number p 
Bol 


he was not going to serve the office 
of Speaker, too, was 
going to resign from his seat in 
Congress, later this year. Larry 
Flynt, publisher of the ultra-raunchy 
Hustler and other porn magazines 
can take credit for digging up the 
dirt on Rep. Livingston’s several 
extra-marital affairs, which prompt- 
ed his precipitous departure from 
public life. 

Wrong number four is the 
that former Ku Klux 


his 

this about his circumstances: in this 
trial, the President has no more 
“rights” than any 51 members of 
the U. S. Senate-his jury-can agree 
on him having at any one time. 

As far as “wrongs” are con- 
cerned, not since Pope John Paul TI 
succeeded John Paul I to the Papacy 
- 1978 after only 34 days, has there 
been such a rapid turnover on center 
stage of the world theater, as hap- 
pened with the revolving-door- 
Speakers-of-the-House late last 


ear, 

First, Newt Gingrich - leader of 
the Republican “revolution” that 
won GOP control of the House in 
1994, and retained GOP control for 
the first time in more than 50 years 
in 1996-announced his resignation 
from the Speaker’s chair and his 
intention to step down from his 
Congressional seat altogether. His 
party not only failed to pick up a 
large number of seats (as parties not 
of the White House in the 
of a presidential incum- 
ays have done), but actu- 
ost five seats to the Democrats 
in the 1998 elections. 

It was widely speculated that 
Mr. Gingrich’s demise was brought 
on by the failure of his party to 
articulate any agenda except 
impeachment of President Bill 
Clinton, and by the refusal of the 
Republican-led Congress (which is 
seen as being top-heavy with rigid, 
arch-conservatives) to attend to 
important domestic and internation- 
al matters which seem to have been 
replaced on their agenda with an 
obsession over salacious details 
about Monica Lewinsky’s relations 
with, and the impeachment of the 
President. 

This tum of events may have 
given the President and his strate- 
gists the mistaken notion that they 
had won the impeachment “war” 
because the voting public - then and 
now - was against the removal of 
the President from office. In fact, 
the President had only won a couple 
of skirmishes. This possibly caused 
Mr. Clinton to overplay his hand in 
the House, which resulted in nar- 
Tow, party-line votes to approve two 
articles of impeachment against him 


Klan Grand Dragon, and unrepen- 
tant advocate i Hey rights of 


lars have been stolen from the budgets of 
Public universities i pene 


prison construction. The states: 
“Since fiscal year 1988, Neu Torka 


1997, it was almost 160,000. 
searcher Eric 


The Califomia Department 

Corrections recently estimated that it 
will need to spend $6.1 billion in the 
the pre- 


‘York's city and state university systems 
has declined by $615 million.” i 
By 1998, New York state was 
spending nearly twice what it had allo- 
cated to run its prison system a decade 
ago. To pay for that massive expansion, 


tuitions and fees for students at the State 
University of New York (SUNY) and 
the City University of New York 
« had to be dramatically hiked. 
‘The New York iy found trat the fi 
cost for a typical student 
i ey a ate ie aoe d 


board, rose 
from $ 510° in EI i to $11,201 by 
ped an increase of 35 percent. 

also cut its levels of 


David Duke, i: is de ‘candids likely 
to succi f. Livingston, when a 
special election i is held to fill his 
seat later this year. 

Wrongs number five and six, 
belong to Senate Majority Leader 
Trent Lott (R-Miss.), and House 
Judiciary Committee member and 
impeachment “Manager,” Rep. Bob 
Barr (R-Ga.). The hoods and sheets 
of Ku Klux Klansmen were 
exposed hanging in their closets, 
having to do with the close relation- 
ship both men have had with the 
Council of Conservative Citizens 
(CC of C), the successor group to 
the infamous White Citizens 
Councils of the arch-segregationist 
South. 

Rep. Barr earns the dubious dis- 
tinction of impeachment wrong 
number seven, qualifying him for 
two in one month, now having been 
exposed by the self-same Larry 
Flynt as a rank hypocrite for cheat- 
ing on his wife, with the woman to 
whom he is now married, and for 
driving her to have and paying for 
her to have an abortion, while he 
publicly spoke against abortions. 

If you're keeping score, the 
impeachment “wrongs” gain a 
much higher score than do the 
rights, because in effect, the 
President has no real “legal rights” 
in this trial. Mr. Clinton is also 
guilty of a multitude of his own 
“wrongs” which have brought us to 
this place to begin with -wrongs 
with Genifer Flowers, Paula Jones, 
Molly Kyle Browning, Kathleen 
Willey, Monica Lewinsky, and 
Lord-only-knows-who else. 

Still, adding it all up, I would 
continue to argue that with all his 
flaws, Mr. Clinton’s personal 
immorality is not as great as 
American public (domestic and for- 
eign) policy immorality in both the 
Congress and the White House, and 
that the President’s Republican 
accusers are more guilty of 


class and poor. Since te 
cer aiec mites 
efron oT] poets pand 
Tuition and fees for full-time CUNY: 
pores Pee in that decade roughl 


By Eari Ofari Hutchinson 


oa member. tho original 
fos Show. Times, The 
Jeffersons, Sanford and Son and Julia? 


shows were if the same stories were 
pitched to TV executives today many 
would not rush to put them on the air. 
‘They would either at the idea or 
segregate the shows into an all-black 
time slot. They would claim that they 
aren’t commercially viable because 
Whites won't watch them. 

That’s is ridiculous, of course. Yet, 
Dean Valentine, the president of UPN, 
announced in December that the net- 
work y will dump most of its black- 

med programs into a single time 
bloc and wil sts propecia 
shows that appeal to more affluent 
whites. This blatant move to segregate 
and eliminate black 


that non-blacks won't waste their time 


and money on anything perceived as 
“black oriented.” The second is that 


For decades whites have packed 
concerts to see black artists, hailed 
black sports figures, enshrined black 
divas, and praised the works of black 
writers, poets, and playwrights. If a 
film or TV series is well crafted, com- 


or tune in their TV dial to watch it. The 
fantastic success of 1970s and 80s TV 
sitcoms is proof of that. 

And, despite what many 
Hollywood and TV industry executives 
—black and white — think, the stories 
don’t have to be sitcoms or carry the 


‘The movies “Waiting to Exhale,” 


tive images such as Spike Lee’s 
“Malcolm X” 


per capita than any other ethnic group 
in America on goods and services. 

It is infuriating to hear TV execu- 
tives insult us by trying to make us 
believe that whites are too racist to 
watch black-themed shows and Blacks 


tion is a product of a shameful and dis- 
past that Americans should 


gusting q 
ay one ae outgrora: This ia we 
should immediately rescind its 


Hab hea cor al Diack themed 
programs into a single time bloc on 
Tuesday ni 

Fan Ofan Hutchinson ts the 
author of The Crisis in Black and 
Black. email:ehutchi344@aol.com 


this. According to a June, 1998 report 
from the Bureau of Justice, the total 
miber of full tins sts al oral ote 
cers with arrest powers was 663,335 by 
1996. 

_ Instead of funding ae a are 
hiring more prison guards. Instead of 
building new classrooms, we are con- 
structing new jails. One of the central 
battlegrounds for democratic rights in 
the Us. S. in the twenty-first century will 
be the effort to halt the dismantling of 
education for the expansion of the 
prison-industrial complex. We must 
mobilize to resist these destructive 
forces. We must demand alternative 
spending policies from our elected offi- 
cials, moving us away from imprisoning 
minds to uplifting them. 


Dr. Manning Marable is Professor 
of History and Director of the Institute 
foñ Research in African-American 
‘Studies at Columbia University, New 
York City. 


Taking land 


from blacks 


is a part of U. S. history 


By Barbara Reynolds 
In South Africa and in the United 


while deepening the poverty of blacks. 
Although officials in pre-apartheid 
South Africa or post-slavery United 
States won't call it that, but land-grab 
reversals shook the dust off of preferen- 
tial- treatment policies for whites that are 
deeply rooted in the history of both 
countries, 
‘The U.S. government agreed to 

hundreds of milions of dollars to black 


were 
relief and other aid because of their race. | 
Next, I hope former Agricultural | 


Secretary Mike Espy will sue over the 
racist policies that forced ign Oot Of that! 
Cabinet post. Yes, he was acquitted but 


he is still out of his position. 

These racist policies worked not 
only to destroy black farmers and wrest 
land from black hands, but to also ensure 
that the land stayed in white hands. In 
other words, the land was set aside for 
whites based on the long-standing prin- 
ciples of white supremacy on which the 
United States and South Africa were 
built on. 

In the United States, partly because | 
of U.S. government policies, black 


hypocrisy and » than 
Mr. Clinton is guilty of misbehav- 
ior, but that’s the subject for anoth- 
er discussion. 


In 1820, 14 percent of the nation’s farms 


gricultural Department 
Silt: By 1992 he mamper had fal. 
en to below 19,000 or one percent. 
“What you are looking at is a policy 


black 


Speaking up, 


Speaking out 


A brief history of black media 


By Todd Burroughs 


“America’s black press was the 
offspring of the imperfections of a 
young democracy. Its life, starting 
‘amidst slavery, runs just half a cen- 
tury shorter ihan that of the nation 
itself. Within even that short span of 
time the black man had found that 
the ideals of freedom and equality 
declared by the founding fathers 
were being widely flouted. For him, 
the most unyielding proponent of 
these ideals, expectation ran far 
ahead of fulfillment, and the gap 
seemed almost impossible to close. 
The most persistent agency in com- 
municating this sentiment has been 
the black press all through its histo- 
Ha 


—Armistead S. Pride, 
historian of the Black press 


Abolitionist newspapers had 
been founded before, but Freedom's 
Journal was different. It was a 


slaves constituted a $7 billion capital 
investment. 


There were many land give-away 
programs that were denied to blacks. For 
example, the Homestead Act — enacted 
on the eve of the Civil War and enforced 
until 1900 — provided about 600,000 
families with homes and farms. Blacks 
were unable to acquire any of it. When 
they showed interest their lives were 
threatened, according to Claud 
Anderson in his book, “Black Labor, 
White Wealth.” farms became 


blacks could work on, but 
not own. 

In 1866, President Andrew Johnson 
vetoed a congressional bill that would 
have given black slaves a mere “40 acres 


left thousands of blacks penniless, 
defenseless and landless after the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

‘The recent settlement did nothing to 
rollback the financial hardships black 
farmers were forced into because of 
racist government Policies. Many were 
forced to seek high interest bank loans 
a Ee institutions now inching to 


oe, since the local bureau- 
crats in the Southern states who 
enforced the racist policies were not 
punished, it is uncertain whether the 
ices will 


stop. 
In Johannesburg, thousands of 
black and colored South Africans who 
had lost land under the apartheid regime 


paper founded by and written 
for blacks. 

Then, as now, there is a differ- 
ence between speaking out while 
standing on a friend’s soapbox and 
speaking out while standing on your 
own. Freedom's virus is always 
contagious. Words travel inside the 
soul and become flesh in deed, 
Speak the truth, and the truth ... 
Why do black people talk so loud? 
To be heard. To be acknowledged. 
To be self-defining. 

The following are excerpts from 
the first editorial of Freedom’s 
Journal. The first edition of the 
paper was published on March 16, 
1827 at 6 Varick St., New York 
City. The paper was published by 
John Russwurm and Samuel 
Cornish. They placed this first edi- 
torial, “To Our Patrons,” on the 
front page. 

“In presenting the first number 
to our Patrons, we feel all the diffi- 
dence of persons entering upon a 
new and untried line of business. 
But a moment's reflection upon the 
noble objects, which we have in 
view by the publication of this 
Journal; the expediency of its 
appearance at this time, when so 
many schemes are in action con- 
cerning our people—encourage us 
to come boldly before an enlight- 


ened public. For we believe, that a 
paper devoted to the dissemination 
of useful knowledge among our 
brethren, and to their moral and 
religious improvement, must meet 
with the cordial approbation of 
every friend to humanity ... 

“We wish to plead our own 
cause. Too long have others spoken 
for us. Too long has the public been 
deceived by misrepresentations, in 
things which concern us dearly, 
through in the estimation of some 
mere trifles; for though there are 
many in society who exercise 
towards us benevolent feelings; still 
(with sorrow we confess it) there 
are others who make it their busi- 
ness to enlarge upon the least tri- 


fle...and denounce our whole body . 


for the misconduct of this guilty 
one...” 

“It is our earnest wish to make 
this Journal a medium of inter- 
course between our brethren in dif- 
ferent states of this great confedera- 
cy: that through its columns an 
expression of our sentiments, on 


many interesting subjects which - 


concern us, may be offered to the 
publick: that plans which apparent- 


ly are beneficial may be candidly ~ 


discussed and properly weighed...” 

“Useful knowledge of every 
kind, and everything that relates to 
Africa, shall find a ready admission 
into our columns; and as that vast 
continent becomes daily more 
known, we trust that many things 
will come to light, proving that the 
natives of it are neither so ij t 
nor stupid as they have generally 
been supposed to be...’ 

“In conclusion, whatever con- 


cerns us as a people, will ever find : 


a ready admission into the FREE- 
DOM’S JOURNAL, interwoven 
with all the principal news of the 


” <iSigned, ] The Editors.” 


Todd Burroughs, a Ph.D. candi- 
date in the College of Journalism at 
the University of Maryland, College 
Park, is researching a journalistic 
biography on Mumia Abu-Jamal 
while working on his dissertation, 
“The Fighting 125th (Street): 
Harlem's Black Press During World 
War II.” His E-Mail address is tbur- 
roughs @jmail.u md.edu, 
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Cry News 5 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 28 


NEWARK — The Regional Business 
Partnership and the Commerce & 
Industry Association of NJ will hold a 
business dinner at the New Jersey 
Performing Arts Center (NJPAC) The- 
ater Square Grill beginning at 7 p.m. 
(973) 242-6237. 


ORANGE — The Omni Corporation 
will hold a business seminar on life 
insurance at their offices beginning at 
6 p.m. (973) 674-9050. 


MONTCLAIR — The Montclair Cam- 
ber of Commerce will hold a discus- 
sion on home mortgages in Montclair 
beginning at 5 p.m. (973) 744-7660. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 29 


PRINCETON — The New Jersey 
Technical Council presents the New 
Jersey Capital Conference ‘99 at the 
NJHA Conference Center beginning 
at 8 a.m. (609) 452-1007. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2 


JAMESBURG — The New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce will 
host the 62nd Annual Walk to Wash- 
ington & Congressional Dinner. Call 
(609) 989-7888 for information and 
time. 


ELIZABETH — Learn important basic 
concepts and be provided information 
‘on how Microsoft Windows ‘95 is used 
in the real world, This course will be 

8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. at 
Union County College, Elizabeth's 
Campus. To register, call (908) 709- 
7600. 


CRANFORD — A course on “Intro- 
duction to Computers” will be held at 
Union County College, Cranford's 
Campus from 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
through Jan. 30th. To register, call 
(908) 709-7600 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8 


EAST ORANGE — The East Oramge 
‘Chamber of Commerace will hold a 
lecture on business fiancing in the 
21st Century at their location begin- 
ning at 7 p.m. (973) 674-0900. 


EDISON —The New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Women Business Owners will 
hold a pre-meeting workshop at the 
Clarion Hotel beginning at 5 p.m. 
(732) 651-1495. 


MONTCLAIR — The Montclair Cham- 
ber of Commerace will hold a lecture 
on the status of small business in the 
town at their location beginning at 6 
p.m. (973) 744-7660 


Trio from New York brings food from the soul 


By Shonda Laws and Lucy Sanchez 


PLAINFIELD - If you're walking 
down Park Avenue the smell of collard 
greens, fried chicken and macaroni and 
cheese will draw you to the doors of the 
“Soul Brothers Café.” This family 
owned business has been thriving for 
over a year now. However, don’t 
expect to see grandma in the kitchen. A 
trio of young, black, businessmen, who 
are also cousins, came from New York 
to bring fresh cooked, healthy food to 
the people. Their secret ingredients in 
the food combined with a welcoming 
ambiance are sure to keep people com- 
ing 

The family started cooking meals 
out of their house for family and friends 
on different occasions. This weekend 
hustle would leave the men preparing 
up to 100 meals a night. Eventually, 
they moved out of their kitchen and to 
a restaurant on 239 Park Ave., Plain- 
field. 

Andre P. Davis, Tyrone D. Perkins 
and MJ. Spigner are the owners who 
turned their dreams into a reality. “This 
business opened up on faith,” stated 
Davis, “with no outside investors, just 
with our savings. No bank would loan 
us the money, and no one had the vision 
besides us. We did all of the painting, 
plumbing, and decorating ourselves.” 

‘The trio attributes their success to 
faith and a lot of hard work. When the 
cousins are not busy cooking they are 
coordinating events that will bring a lit- 
tle bit of New York to Plainfield. They 
are are promoting events, such as fash- 


By Carl Chase 
Contributing Writer 

EAST ORANGE - Many of the 
Newark area’s black citizens spent Mar- 
tin Luther King Day this year at one or 
more 


of the Bill Boone, Store Owner 
spec- 


trum, many spent hours watching 
movies about the Rev. Dr. Martin 
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ion shows, jazz functions and even 
ings. 


reading: 

“We're struggling everyday to stay 
alive,” stated Davis. “The only way we 
can stay alive is if people come in here 
and keep us alive. We need the life sup- 
port of the community.” The group is 
optimistic that the “Soul Brothers Café” 
is just a step along the way to an even 
higher dream. “The vision is to take 
this small restaurant and turn it into a 
five star restaurant,” stated Perkins. 
“Our overall goal is a sportsbar and 
grill.” 

Foot-action, publicity, and word of 
the mouth is how the family plans to 
draw the masses to their restaurant to 
try a menu which includes roast chick- 
en, sauteed garlic shrimp, fried catfish 
nuggets, rice and beans, collard greens, 
and even soulberry tea. 

The men advised others interested 
in starting a restaurant to be prepared 
for a lot of criticism, hard work, long 
hours and to save their money first. 
‘The satisfaction from the customers and 
the impact on the community are the 
rewards they receive for all their efforts. 

“I think this will teach young men 
that it is not ‘soft’ to cook,” stated 
Davis, “and that they can be self-suffi- 
cient in positive ways instead of being 
negative. Also, that no matter what, if 
you can stay focused and dream it then 
you can do it.” 

As you find your way down Park 
Avenue and enter the “Soul Brothers 
Café", you're sure to be by 
smiling faces and you will feel like you 
are at home within no time. 


Luther King, Jr., or shopping at the 
malls, or recovering from Sunday night 
entertainment fun. 

At the other end of the spectrum are 
the fri ii 


cess; 
< He said many blacks are intimidated 
by such a heavy workload. “T talk to a lot 
of young people who would like to be 

” said Boone. “A lot of 


who mostly spent the day working on 
thei E 


eir 
“Its good to take time off and 
observe the holiday,” said Bill Boone, 
‘owner of B.L.B New Way Grocery. “I 
think it’s a great thing that we can do 
that, But I think Dr. King spoke up for 
workers (more than for others). He tried 
to get jobs for people who need them,” 
said Boone, who added that he never lets 
anyone discourage him from working. 
People from other countries succeed 
in business because they work so long 
and so hard, he said. “You can’t take that 
away from them. They don’t party all 
weekend; they work 16 hours a day, 
seven days a week, holidays, Sundays 
and Saturdays. That's what makes suc- 
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takes home buyers make costing 
them 
Report, “How To Avoid The 
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Buyers Make When Purchas- 
ing Their Home” is available 
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and financial tips that most home buyers are unaware of. 


thousands! The Free 
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kids come by who have that dream. But 
it’s alot of work. A lot of sacrifice comes 
with having your own business.” 

“A lot of them are always talking 
about entrepreneurship, but the financ- 
ing is not there,” said the East Orange 
businessman, who advises would-be 
entrepreneurs to start with the Small 
Business Association, which is located 
in Newark. 

Manager Charlie Boone, Bill's 
younger brother, said King had a mes- 
sage for black consumers as well. “The 
foundation of a people is to love God 
first, family next, and other people,” he 
said, hard at work in the Central Avenue 


market. 
“Every year, we play his tapes and 


Soul Brothers Cafe located on 239 Park Ave., Plainfield. 


Businessman speaks on living the dream 


there are other reminders. But there are 
not really that many people listening to 
what he said,” said the younger Boone, 
age 53, who calls himself a “saved” man 
of God. “And we got the idea that 
because he was a black man, he was only 
talking to black people. But he was 
about love in general. The whole (point) 
was about coming together as a people 
as a whole.” 

But he added that for African Amer- 
icans, that love should start at home. 
“Home first, race first, black first. We 
have problems among ourselves. It all 
goes back to the home.” 

He said King taught the world what 
his parents taught him and his big broth- 
er. “That there is more to love than just 
my own immediate family. If I don’t 
love more than just my family, I'm no 
better than an un-saved family. 

He concluded, “We have to teach 
our people about love.” 


Clinton’s tax 
credit hailed 
as watershed 
for cities 


NEW YORK— The head of the 
nation’s largest nonprofit supporter of 
community development praised 
President Clinton's proposed New 
Markets Tax Credit as a potential 
watershed in the ongoing battle to 
attract investment to businesses in 
inner cities and distressed rural com- 
munities. 

“The New Markets Tax Credit is 
the most significant proposal for the 
economic development of distressed 
urban and rural communities in a 
generation,” said Michael Rubinger, 
president and CEO of the Local Ini- 
tiatives Support Corporation (LISC). 
“It provides precisely the kind of 
investment vehicle that entrepreneurs 
need to tap the enormous potential of 
these emerging markets.” 

Rubinger compared the presi- 
dent’s proposal to the Low Income 
Housing Tax Credit, which since 
1986 has produced one million real 
homes. “The housing tax credit has 
proven its viability in drawing private 
equity capital to low-income areas 
for affordable housing we can fully 
‘expect the New Markets Tax Credit to 
do the same for economic develop- 
ment.” 

LISC is the nation’s largest sup- 
port organization of nonprofit com- 
munity development. Since 1979, 
LISC has raised nearly $3 billion for 
CDCs, which have leveraged those 
funds to raise an additional $3.5 bil- 
lion. CDCs have used those funds to 
build or rehabilitate nearly 80,000 
units of affordable homing and to cre- 
ate 10.3 million square feet of com- 
mercial and industrial space. 
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January 27 - February 2, 1999 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27 


IRVINGTON — Christian Pentecostal 
Church will hold bible study beginning 
at 6 p.m. (973) 399-7000. 


MONTCLAIR — immaculate Concep- 
tion Catholic Church will hold commu- 
nion services beginning at 7 p.m. (973) 
509-1111 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 28 
ELIZABETH — Mount Zion Pente- 
costal Church will hold a group meet- 
ing on recovering substance abusers 
beginning at 6:30 p.m. (908) 351- 
2170. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 30 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS — Quinn 
Chapel African Methodist Episcopal 


Church will hold youth church services 
beginning at 6:30 p.m. (732) 291- 
1078. 


MONTCLAIR - Mount Carmel Church 
will hold youth prayer services begin- 
ning at 5 p.m. (973) 746-7616. 


7 ATTENTION! N 
Churches 
& 


Mosques 
Please send your religious 
editorials 
and calendar events to: 
City News/Attn: Religion 
Dept. 


NEWARK — “When he was in 
school he was neglected and ignored. 
He didn’t learn how to read or write. 
No one care about him. No one cared 
if he came to school or not. So he 
stopped coming. He dropped out. No 
one came to see why. Now he can’t 
find or keep a job. He’s broke, hungry 
and angry. Maybe one day, one day 
soon, you might get to meet him. 
When he’s breaking into your house. 
Or into your car. And you know what? 
He’s not going to care about you, 
either.” This is a quote from Project 
Re-Direct, who are working to ensure 
that no child is left behind. 

Project Re-Direct/Youth & Fami- 
ly Services is a non-profit community 
based organization that is committed 
to child abuse prevention, juvenile 
delinquency prevention, and the 
restoration of the family. Working 
with children and families of the 
incarcerated and developing delin- 
quency prevention initiatives for 
young urban males are major aspects 
of this organization. “ 


sent all socio-economic communities 
within the state of New Jersey will 
help save our youths and their fami- 


ed Sharon Berry, founder/President. 
Project Re-Direct/Youth & Fami- 

ly Services honored approximately 12 

men from the Metro Newark area to 


from the corporate, non-profits, busi- 
ness, education and religious commu- 
nity. 


vision and enhances our mission 
statement of protecting children, and 


The partnership of Project Re- 
Direct with dedicated men who repre- | 


lies, who are in desperate need,” stat- 


central NJ. These men were selected | 


‘According to Ms. Berry, “The 
men honored share this organization’s 


Local organization honors “Men of Valor” 


efits of education, hard work and 
good citizenship.” 

(TOP: Awardees posing wih 
plaques; CENTER(L-R): Congress- 
man Donald Payne,New Vision’s - 
Chizon Praise dance group, BOT- 
TOM(L-R)Alfred C. Koeppe, Sr. 
Vice Pres. of Corporate Services 
and External Affairs with Sharon 
Berry, Pres. and CEO of Project 
Re-Direct, Nathaniel L. Potts Coor- 
dinator of Newark’s Education 
Task Force, Councilman Cory A. 
Booker, Circulation Manager Shon- 
da Laws, and Woodbridge Mayor 
James E. McGreevey. 


PO. Box 1774 
L Plainfield, NJ 07061 A 


restoring the family. Young males 
need to see men of all cultures and 
ethnic groups working together, being 
appreciated and honored. These are 
the best examples possible of the ben- 
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HeartBeat 


City News 7 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 26 


PLAINFIELD — The Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Center will hold a discussion 
on nursing homes and nursing place- 
+" ment beginning at 12 p.m. (908) 753- 
14/3506. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27 


TEANECK — Holy Name Hospital will 
offer a support group for those suffering 
from balance disorders at the health 
service building beginning at 7 p.m. 
(201) 833-7212, 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 28 


GREENBROOK — The American Red 
Cross will hold a blood drive at the 
Greenbrook Manor Nursing Home 
beginning at 4 p.m. (908) 756-6414, 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 29 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical Center will hold a 
support group meeting for those who 

suffered from a stroke at the hospital's, 
auditorium 12:30 p.m. (732) 937-8820. 


‘TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
PLAINFIELD — The Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Center will discuss home 


health care for senior citizens in the 
21st century beginning at 10 a.m. (908) 
753-3506. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 


you see 
JERSEY CITY — Liberty Health Care 
System will offer a 13 week training call Crry News at 
Er Medi 
iS} Servicos (EMS) at. Meadowands 908-754-3400 


Muhlenberg vows to fight for cardiac surgery 


D — Department of 
Health and Senior Services 
Commissioner Len Fishman has decid- 
ed not to issue a certificate of need for 
cardiac surgery to Muhlenberg Regional 
Medical Center, despite the medical cen- 
ter’s strong application which demon- 
strates that Central Jersey does have 
minority and poor populations who can- 
not access cardiac surgery services. 
“We are appalled by the state’s 
denial of our application, and vow to 
pursue the granting of a cardiac surgery 
unit until we exhaust all legal remedies,” 
said John P. McGee, president and chief 
executive officer of Solaris Heath 
System, Muhlenberg’s parent company. 
“We have demonstrated that the resi- 
dents Central New Jersey are not getting 
the surgical heart care they need and 
deserve in this region and that 


If you would like to 
give your opinion on 
any health tips fax 
them to 
City News Health at 
908-753-1036 


If you have any 
questions or any 
problems with what 


at 
Tae ate at 7:30 p.m. (201) 
+} 324-5000. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


MONTGOMERY The Carrier 
Foundation will hold a discussion on 
at 


depression and substance 

‘Atkinson Amphitheater at the Carrier 
Foundation in Belle Mead beginning at 
1 p.m, (908) 281-1461. 


Coronary 
‘heart disease 
‘on the rise 
“with black 
women 


North Brunswick — Cardiovas- 
Teular diseases, like stroke and heart 
fisease, kill more than 505,000 
females every year-more than the next 
=. 416 causes of death combined. Close to 
*” 16,000 New Jersey women will die 
t this year from heart disease and 
‘© stroke. Most alarming about this 
$ “silent epidemic” among American 
+ women is the toll on African 
t- American women, The death rate 
$- among African American women for 
+ coronary heart disease is 35 percent 
$- higher than for white females. African 
: ‘American females have a death rate 

ffom stroke or a “brain attack” that is 

1- J1 percent higher than that of white 
‘females. The American Heart 

; ‘Association “Take Wellness To Heart” 
‘i Women, Heart Disease and Stroke 


‘Stable about heart disease and stroke 
“and their personal risk factors. 
The American Heart Association 


‘7 Sas launched during 1998 in an effort 
to improve women’s awareness about 
ir risk of heart disease and stroke, 
Sand to improve physician awareness 
“Sof women, heart disease and stroke. 

~" African American women are at spe- 

cial risk for cardiovascular disease 
‘sand shonld be aware of certain condi- 
z -tions that contribute to heart disease 
z Jand stroke. 

* In 1995, the death rate from high 
lood pressure was 352 percent high- 
+ Ser for African American females than 

+ for white females. 

* As much as 20 percent of all 

“Sdeaths in hypertensive African 

"American women may be attributable 

to high blood pressure. 
zi ie Among non-Hispanic black 
=> women ages 20 and older, 47 percent 

* have blood cholesterol levels over 200 

; | mg/dL and 20 percent have levels of 

240 mg/dL or more. 

+ African American women are 
among the least active population 
groups in terms of overall physical 
activity. 

+ Recent studies show that 66 per- 
cent of African American females are 
overweight or obese 

African American women can 
reduce their risks of heart disease and 
stroke by not smoking, controlling 
their cholesterol levels, controlling 
: high blood pressure, being physically 
active, maintaining a hearty weight 
and drinking alcohol only in modera- 
tion (one drink per day, unless a 

> woman is pregnant or is planning to 
havea baby). 
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Muhlenberg Regional Medical Center 
has the will and the resources necessary 
to provide a quality cardiac surgery ser- 
vice.” 

Muhlenberg answered the state's 
call and submitted its application, on 
July 1 in order to meet the needs of 
Central Jersey communities for 
improved access to cardiovascular surgi- 
cal services, particularly for minority 
and indigent populations. The state 
sought these applications because its 
own study showed that minority and 
indigent populations in New Jersey are 
25 to 35 percent less likely to receive life 
saving cardiac services-cardiac catheter- 
izations, angioplasty and coronary 
bypass surgery-than white populations 
and that the 14 existing cardiac surgery 
centers in the state are not adequately 
meeting this need for minorities and 


indigents. 

“There are no cardiac surgery cen- 
ters in Union County. In the region 
served by Muhlenberg, people must 
now travel anywhere from one - two 
hours to existing centers,” explains 
Howard Semer, MD, chief of 
Cardiology at Muhlenberg. “The longer 
the distance to travel, the greater the 
chance of delays in the referral process. 
Since every minute can make the differ- 
ence between life and death when we 
talk about cardiac care, these delays are 
crucial to a patients ability to survive.” 

Muhlenberg received accolades 
from members of the State Health 
Planning Board for the high quality of its 
application, particularly for the Plan of 
Access for minority and indigent popu- 
lations. However, the board voted not to 
recommend the application to the 


Commissioner because, they said, a car- 
diac surgery site in Plainfield would 
negatively impact on the existing car- 
diac surgery programs in Newark by 
drawing patients from those programs. 
In reality, Muhlenberg’s application had 
the least impact of all applications 
because Muhlenberg currently refers its 
patients to six cardiac surgery centers: 
Newark Beth Israel and St. Michael’s in 
Newark, Morristown Memorial in 
Morristown, Robert Wood Johnson in 
New Brunswick, St. Joseph’s in 
Paterson and Deborah Heart & Lung 
Center in Browns Mills. 
Commissioner’s decision will 
deny the significant communities of 
African Americans, Hispanics and 
Asians within the service area the access 
they need to high quality cardiac surgery 
services. 


Muhlenberg’s Plan of Access not 
an would provide life-saving cardiac 
ical procedures but also develops an 
NEDI teal improve- 


ing diseases at an early stage. A recently 
released study by the federal 
Department of Health and Human 
Services showing that death rates from 
heart disease for black populations is 40 
percent higher than for whites spotlights 
the urgency of the community’s needs in 
the greater Plainfield area. 

“We want to reinforce our commit- 
ment to meeting our community’s need. 
We are dedicated to pursuing all legal 
remedies so that we can bring this life- 
saving service to minority and indigent 
populations within our service area,” 
McGee concluded. 


HIV ties to victimization often overlooked 


CHARLESTON, SC - Effective 
AIDS prevention and treatment pro- 
grams for inner city African 
American women should take into 
account the powerful impact that 
rape, mugging, and other forms of 
violence have on those who are HIV- 
infected, researchers say. 

Family Health. Project 
researchers report in the winter 
Journal of Traumatic Stress that HIV- 
infected low-income inner-city New 
Orleans women are two to five times 
more likely to be the victims of vio- 
lence than their uninfected counter- 
arts. 
Victims reported higher levels of 


psychological distress, depression, 
and greater concern over physical 
symptoms than non-victimized HIV- 
infected women, the researchers 
found. 

The study team 88 


tims were diagnosed with higher rates 

of AIDS defining conditions than 

HIV-infected non-victims,” they 

report. “These results underscore the 

importance of acknowledging the 
of violent 


HIV-infected women and a compari- 
son group of 148 uninfected women 
of similar background. Investigation 
of the impact of victimization, led by 
Rachel Kimerling, Ph.D., of the 
University ia-S: 


the prevention and treatment of HIV 
infection in women.” 

The study is part of the Family 
Health Project Research Group’s 
ongoing longitudinal investigation of 
Seater otl oa ba 


Francisco, found that aome of 
the HIV-infected group reported 
experiencing extreme forms of vio- 
lent victimization. 

“Furthermore, HIV-infected vic- 


cal and sociological factors and HIV 
infection among inner-city African 
American families. 

The rising incidence of HIV 
infection among inner-city low- 


income African Americans appears to 
be largely mediated by environmental 
factors such as drugs, crime, poverty, 
and gender and racial discrimination, 
the team reports. An HIV-infected 
woman’s ability to hold her own in 
this environment may be further 
impaired by depression, they say. 

“Current prevention interventions 
for women which primarily target 
only safe sex skills and behaviors are 
failing to consider the social context 
of HIV infection. Acknowledging 
and addressing the social context, in 
terms of the presence of high rates of 
violent victimization of HIV-infected 
women, is imperative.” 
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NJ KidCare network. 


Affordable health coverage. Quality care. 
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coverage 
for your 
children 
that works 
as hard 
as you. 


Peace of Mind, That's what hard-working families like these 
get with Nj KidCare. NJ KidCare is quality health coverage for 
New Jersey’s uninsured children. Based on your income, you may 
have to pay no monthly premium, or as little as $15 a month 
(plus a small copay for some services}, regardless of how many 


you have in 


fou get to 
om among 


so your 


rt of the 


IF you or anyone you know has uninsured children ages 
18 or younger who could benefit from this program, please call: 


1-800-701-0710 


Multilingual operators available * TTY 1-800-701-0720 


ble 


Check-ups / Well visits / Emergencies / Surgery / X-rays 
Prescriptions / Vision / Dental services and so much more. 


NI KidCare is a program of the New Jersey Deparment af Human Services 


‘Christine Todd Whitman, Gover 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27 


NEW YORK — Zinno Bar & Grili pre- 
sents the James Williams Jazz Trio 
beginning at 8 p.m. (212) 924-5182. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 28 


NEW YORK — Jazz at Lincoln Center 
presents a film documentary on the life 
of jazz legend Duke Ellington at the 
Walter Reade Theater beginning at 7 
p.m. (212) 875-5599. 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Perform- 

ing Arts (NJPAC) presents the award- 

winning play Evita beginning at 7:30 
m. 1-888-GO-NJPAC 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The Crossroads 
‘Theater presents the play on the life and 

S of Muhammad Ali entitled ALI. 
Call (973) 593-0189 for time. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 29 


MONMOUTH — The Monmouth Coun- 
ty Park System presents an exhibit on 
‘African work at Tatum Park beginning at 
8 pm. (732) 842-4000. 


NEW YORK — The Knickerbocker Bar 
& Grill presents pianist Steve Kuhn & 
bass player David Finick beginning at 8 
pam, (212) 228-8490. 


HEMPSTEAD, NY — Hofstra University 
will hold the opera-play Pirates of Pen- 
zance at the John Adams Playhouse 
beginning at 3 p.m. (516) 463-6818. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 30 


NEW YORK — Morris-Jumel Mansion 
presents the Parlor Entertainment Play- 
ers at the Mansion Theater beginning at 
2 pam. (212) 923-8008. 


NEW YORK — The Neuberger Muse- 
um of Art presents an exhibit on African 
‘American History entitled Voices begin- 
ning at 2 p.m. (914) 251-6103. 


WESTFIELD —The Westfield Sympho- 
ny Orchestra presents a their monthly 
feature ‘Rising Stars’ with violinist Ryu 
Goto at the Presbyterian Church begin- 
ning at 8 p.m. (908) 232-9400. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 31 


BROOKLYN, NY — The Brooklyn 
Academy of Music presents the play 
Blue Heart beginning at 3 p.m. (718) 
636-4100. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Rutgers Univer- 

ity Arts Department presents the play 
William Shakespeare's Richard al the 
New Theater beginning at 2 p.m. (732) 


HEMPSTEAD, NY — The Hofstra Arts 
Department presents an art illustration 
on holographers at the Emily Lowe 
Gallery on the campus of Hofstra Uni- 
versity beginning at 1 p.m. (616) 463- 
6818. 


TEANECK — The New Jersey Theater 
Group presents the play The Butter and 
Egg Man at the American Stage Com- 
pany Theater. Call (973) 593-0189 for 
time. 


NEW YORK - The Museum of the City 
of New York presents an exhibit on 
George Washington visit to. New York 
through rare paintings. Call (212) 534- 
1672 for time. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2 


NEWYORK - Morri-Jumel Mansion pre- 
sents the play The Constitution at the 
mansion beginning at 1 p.m. (212) 923- 
8008, 


NEWARK - The Newark Museum pre- 
sents a planetarium exhibit on the 
unknown star in outer space beginning 
at 1 p.m. (973) 596-6550. 


NEWARK - The New Jersey Performing 
Arts Center presents the award-winning 
play Sunset Boulevard beginning at 
7:30 p.m. 1-888-GO-NJPAC. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8 
NEW YORK - The Museum of Modern 
Art presents a film festival on comedy 
beginning at 2:30 p.m. (212) 708-9400. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
NEW BRUNSWICK - The State Theater 


presents The Dorseys in concert begin- 
ning at 8 p.m. (732) 246-7469. 
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LOS ANGELES - Continuing its 
e-honored support and celebration 
of Black History Month, SHOW- 
TIME premieres the inspiring original 
film THE PLANET OF JUNIOR 
BROWN on Sunday, February 7 at 
8:00 PM (ET/PT). The title character 
of this edgy, inner city fable is an 
overweight teenage boy who longs to 
play the piano, but finds it increasing- 
ly difficult to turn his dreams into real- 
ity. THE PLANET OF JUNIOR 
BROWN stars Lynn Whitfield (“Eve's 
Bayou) Margot Kidder (“Super- 
‘ah Polley (“The ‘Sweet 
Clark Johnson (TV's 


ter T 


“Homicide: Life on the Streets”), 
Rainbow Sun Francks (“Black Fox: 
Good Men and Bad”) and newcomer 
Martin Villafana as Junior Brown. 


Based on the novel by Virginia Hamil- 
ton, the film is directed by Clement 
Virgo from a screenplay written by 
Clement Virgo & Cameron Bailey. 
Living in the shadow. of his dia 
betic and overprotective mother 
(Whitfield), Junior Brown’s (Vil- 
lafana) dream is to play the piano. 
Unfortunately, due to his mother’s 
volatile temper, the strings on the fam- 
ily piano have been cut. Even his neu- 


rotic piano teacher, Miss Peebs (Kid- 
der), won't let Junior touch her piano, 

Instead, he has to tap out the tunes 
on her dining room table. Junior’s 
imagination is working overtime, but 
his fingers have no outlet. 

Fortunately, he has friends in the 
world who have a plan - they include 
his orphaned pal Buddy (Franks), 
Buddy’s friend Butter (Polley), and 
the school janitor, Mr. Pool’ (Clark 
Johnson), who is helping the boys 
build a model of the solar system. 
Buddy and Junior escape into a fanta- 
sy world with their solar system of ten 
planets; the tenth being ‘The Planet of 
Junior Brown.’ In this world, Junior 
hears the music he dreams of playing. 
Even while his mother’s over-protec- 
tiveness continues to stifle his life, 
Junior's friends are conspiring to help 
him realize his dreams before they are 
lost forever. 

Lynn Whitfield, best known for 
her Emmy Award-winning role in 


rently appearing on the big screen in 
the film “Stepmom.” Her other film 
credits include the critically- 
acclaimed “Eve's Bayou,” “Gone 
Fishin” and “A Thin Line Between 


Love and Hate.” On television, Whit- 
field will be seen in SHOWTIME’s 
upcoming film “Love Songs.” 

argot Kidder is perhaps best 
known for her role as Lois Lane in the 
“Superman” movies. Her career spans 
four decades and includes roles in 
such films as “Maverick,” “Blood- 
knot” and “Never Met Picasso.” Kid- 
der’s television 
“Boston Common,” 
Wrote” and “The Hitchhiker.” Kidder 
also starred in SHOWTIME’s “Shad- 
ow Zone: My Teacher Ate My Home- 
work” as well as “The Hunger.” 

Sarah Polley recently starred in 
the Academy Award nominated film 
“The Sweet Hereafter.” Her other film 
credits include “The Hanging Gar- 
den,” “The Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen” and two films premier- 
ing at the 1999 Sundance Film Festi- 
val - “Go” and “Guinevere.” She also 
appears in David Cronenberg’s soon 
to be released “eXistenZ.” 

THE PLANET OF JUNIOR 
BROWN is an exclusive presentation 
of SHOWTIME with Victor Solnicki 
serving as executive producer and 
Eric Jordan and Paul Stephens serving 
as producers. 


Veteran film and television actress Lynn Whitfield(left) plays a overprotec- 


tive mother opposite Martin Villafana in the Sowtime Movie THE PLANET 
OF JUNIOR BROWN, airing throughout Black History Month on Showtime. 


Will Smith & Michael Jordan to receive honors.at 30th NAACP image 
awards “Beloved,” “Homicide”, Lauryn Hill leads in nominations 


LOS ANGELES — Top box-office 
leading man Will Smith and sports leg- 
end Michael Jordan will receive honors 
at the 30th NAACP Image Awards, it 
was announced by NAACP President & 


CEO Kweisi Mfume at a press confer- 


ence to announce this year’s nominees. 
Will Smith, who currently stars in 
the action thriller Enemy of the State, 


will receive the Entertainer of the Year 
Award. Michael Jordan of the Chicago 
Bulls will be honored with the Jackie 
Robinson Sports Award. 

Image Awards Chairman Charles 
Whitehead also announced this year’s 
Image Awards Hall of Fame inductees, 


legendary blues guitarist B.B. King and 
renowned opera soloist Kathleen Battle, 
Leading the nominations in the cat- 
egory of Motion Pictures was Touch- 
stone Pictures’ epic drama Beloved, 
which received a total of six nomina- 
tions including Outstanding Motion Pi 
ture, Oprah Winfrey for Outstanding 
Actress, and Danny Glover for Out- 
standing Actor. 20th Century Fox’s 
How Stella Got Her Groove Back 
received a total of four nominations. 
felevision, CBS led with twenty- 
five nominations for shows including, 
The Young & The Restless, Cosby, and 
the mini-series Mama Flora’s Family, 
The Young & The Restless and NBC's 


La hi f 
NAACP President and CEO Kweisi Mfume(left), along with actress Tamala 


Jones, recording artist Montel Jordan and sportscaster James Brown, 
recently announced the nominees for the 30th Annual NAACP Image 


Awards. 
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Homicide: Life On The Street both 
eamed a total of six nominations. 

Singer/songwriter Lauryn Hill 
received the most nominations in the 
Recording categories, with a total of 
seven, including Outstanding Female 
Artist and Outstanding Album. 
Crossover gospel artist Kirk Franklin 
led the male recording nominees with 
six nominations. ~ 

is year, more than 1200 entries 

were submitted to be considered for 
nomination. From these entries, a spe- 
cial committee of 300 industry profes- 
sionals and NAACP leaders from across 
the country selected nominees in each of 
the 41 categories. 

The theme of this year’s Image 
Awards is “30 Years of Celebrating - 90 
Years of Courage,” in recognition of the 


ATi’ 


A Play by 
GEOFFREY C. EW. 
& GRAYDON ROYC 
Directed-by 

WOODIE KING, JR. 


national civil rights organization’s 90th 
anniversary. ‘The first NMCP Image 
Awards were presented in 1962, and 
over the past three decades the event has 
grown from a small gathering of African 
‘Americans working in Hollywood to a 
nationally televised primetime event. In 
previous years, the NAACP Image 
‘Awards has honored such entertainment 
luminaries as Ella Fitzgerald, Denzel 
Washington, Clint Eastwood, Stevie 
Wonder, Garth Brooks, Whoopi Gold- 
berg and Stanley Kramer. The Image 
Awards has also recognized the achieve- 
ments of courageous individuals, 
including Congresswoman Maxine 
Waters and the late Commerce Secre- 
tary Ron Brown 

The 30th NAACP Image Awards 
will take place Saturday February 13 


and Sunday, February 14, 1999 at the 
Pasadena Civic Auditorium. The two- 
hour primetime telecast is tentatively 
scheduled to air March 4, 1999, on 
‘OX. 


THEATRE COMPANY 


present 


isa 


- Daily News 


knockout.” 


CALL 732-249-5560 FOR TICKET INFO 
GROUP DISCOUNTS AVAILABLE 


JAN. 30th - MAR. 7th 


January 27, 1999- February 2, 1999 
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Bring/mail ads to: 
144 North Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


NEW JERSEY HIGHWAY AUTHORITY 
GARDEN STATE PARKWAY 
WOODBRIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
pes A oe hr aapa Bids will be 

New Jersey Highway Authority for: 
A MINORITY BUSINESS SET ASIDE PROCUREMENT 


COMPUTER SUPPLIES 
ON FEBRUARY 11, 1999 AT 3:00 PM 
NOTICE IS. ey GIVEN THAT Sealed Bids will be 
received by Highway Authority from 
SEs ating as New Jersey Minority Businesses 
provisions of Public Law 1983, Chapter 
482, Nul.S.A. 52:32-17 et. Seq. Only those business- 


of Commerce and Economic 
proposals. 


Division of 
required to comply with requirements of 


Bidders are 
PL. 1975, c. 127. 
Bid Forms, Specifications, and Terms and Conditions 


Jersey y, Garden State Parkway, 
, 07095 and may be obtained 
‘between 9:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. weekdays. 


‘Angela Corio 
Director of Central Purchasing 
NEW JERSEY HIGHWAY AUTHORITY 
$72.80 
LEGAL NOTICE 
INVITATION TO BID 


Housing Authority of the City of Asbury Park will 
of elevators at 


repainting of elevators at the above locations as well 


‘on February 23, 1999 at 1:00 PM at the Modernization 
place 


February 5, 1999 at 10:00 AM at the Modernization 
Office located at 1000 1/2 Third Avenue, Asbury Park, 
New Jersey 07712. 

fl. rn e boas pga ole 
Park Housing Authority will be required for each set of 
specs. and plans and pia be obtained from the 


1000 1/2 Third Avenue. 


Bid Bond of 5% is required with your sealed bid. The 
‘successful low bidder is required to furnish and pay for 


tha oid A bids are ip bë Siherted in ipicte (3 

sets) all executed with original signatures 

The Housing Authority of ape Park 

rosetta ia a ile iy praal biii, io hais 
any informalities in and award a 

contrat to ihe oes ek responsible bidder in the 

‘Authority's best 

P E stele ie te al 

ae aeee a dh nlcpr pe 

‘written consent of the Housing Authority of the City of 
Asbury Park. 
We encourage minority business and firms to apply. 


Claudia Sweeney 
Executive Director 


Housing Authority of the City of Asbury Park 


eE dant, coef 
‘consent of the Housing Authority of the City 
pey 


We encourage minority business and firms to apply. 
By Order of Claudia Sweeney 


Executive Director 
Housing Authority of the City of Asbury Park 


Public Notice Township of 
Woodbridge Housing Authority 
Award Professional Contract 
lay Board of Commissioners of the Housing Authority 

the Township of Woodbridge, New ee ae has 
parcel the following contract by Res 
page sel ase a 
des at 24CFR 85.38 and PIH 90-47 and as 


contracts for ins; 

in o Of ot Execv Dreco 10 Burns Lare, 
Woodbridge, New Jersey 07095-1726. 

Resolution #1343 adopted 1/7/99 


ta VE OE odd 
Road, Huntington Valley, 
Services: Independent fei 


Score: 91 out of possible 100 


ADDENDUM 
LEGAL NOTICE 
INVITATION TO BID 


will be Tuesday, February 23, 1999 at 10:00 AM. 
1, Full size 4 x 2 Pickup, Regular cab with 8' box. 


Specifications are available at the Housing Authority 

‘Modernization office located at 1000 1/2 Third Avenue, 
Park, New Jersey 07712 and will be faxed or 

sie out reales Pone subi ia 7742000 


ei ssl h ro, 
options which are included at bid price. 


e e ooa i otos 


16 and all 


office and clearly mark envelope: 
cles.No bids shall be withdrawn for a period of sixty 


HELP WANTED 


PUBLIC SAFETY 
TELECOMMUNICATOR TRAINEE 


identification, equipment, or other computer 
oriented equipment. Must be Union County Resident. 
‘Sanford A. 


SEND YOUR 
LEGALS 
AND 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
TO 


CITY NEWS 
P.O. BOX 191 
PLAINFIELD, NJ 
07061 
CALL TODAY 
908-754-3400 


OR FAX TO 
908-743-1036 


FOR OUR LOW, 
LOW RATES 


CL 


HELP WANTED 


TOWNSHIP OF CLARK 
NEW JERSEY 
Police Otfoer - Township of Clark is seeking applicants 
for the position of Police Otficer. Starting salary is 
$22,000.00 por yar. Applicants must be at east 18 


Sats and rosionis of Orion n County Applicants must 
‘School or 


Friday between 
at the Office of the Business Administrator, 430 
Westfield 


Department of Personnel 
1999. Clark is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Clark Te is an equal opportunity affirmative 
mai equal opportunity 


SUPERINTENDENT 


HELP WANTED 


Eam up to $500 per week assembing products at 
experience. Info 1-504-646-1700 DEPT. 
Negis 


Banino SUMMIT BANK 
Member of the 


cor 
(973) 736-9898 
Please call our “Voice Box" system 24 hrs, 7 
‘days/week, and use appropriate Box # for the positions 
listed below. 
«Retail Banking Officer 
Chatham Twp. (#4400) 


*Assoclate Relationship Mai 
Neaitcaretendng o n anagers 
Princeton, Hackensack (#3974) 


“Voice Box is a trademark of 
VOICE BOX SYSTEMS, Inc. 


Classified/Legals 


LEGAL NOTICE 


SSIFIEDS 


HELP WANTED 


The New Jersey Highway e A which has operated the Garden State Parkway 
since 1952 has immediate oper 


What We Need 
PURCHASING MANAGER 


ous ized by a public/govt procurement environment, possess 
A buanees rotated Hal min. of 8 re. exp. purchasing ai wide variety of 
[yorhcis and services, superidiy level experience, excelent varbal and WEIN 
and inerpersondl skila, -ai Somonairatad ata 99 ark vin a 
diverse group of inviduals, this position may be right for yo 


SAFETY MANAGER 


oi eoin cuir on abs aala oatmmuricain fe akial consrotion. 

je seek with a solid 
packed in ergonomics, noise conto, OSHA/PEOSHA regulations, excelent 
positive interpersonal skills and certification as safety pr 


Inereat parte must possess a olor degree, vaiki crvers conse the abit to 
llacio tain persons in st are ncons at various work locations, knowledge of 
word processing and spreadsheet ‘and have the ably 1o proesslona- 
tions, and have the ability 
Mat der daudne Ths position may require emergency “call-out”. 


What We Offer 


In exchange for services, we offer our employees in these positions, an exciting 
ity, compet total compensation and banalis package, cor 

venient work location in Central New Jersey, and the prestige of 

roadway. 


miere commuter 
possibilty of of our team, please 
send your resume with salary history and current salary requirement to: 
caper sa Highway Authority 
PO. Box 5 


jaia NJ 07095-5050 
Att: Human Resources 


We are an equal opportunity employer 


; TA is published every Wed 


Fax legals to: 
908-753-1036 
24 hours a day 


ce 


PLAINFIELD RESIDENTS) 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
CONTRACTORS WILL BE LOOKING FOR TRADES- 
PEOPLE FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTIONS PROJECTS AT: 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL 


*PLAINFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
CLINTON SCHOOL 
LABORERS, MASONS, CARPENTERS AND 

MECHANICAL TRADES WILL BE REQUIRED 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED PLEASE MAIL AN 
APPLICATION TO: 
PLAINFIELD PROJECT OPPORTUNITIES 
SUITE 1173 
2560 ROUTE 22 EAST 
SCOTCH PLAINS, NJ 07076 


INCLUDE: NAME, ADDRESS, PHONE NUMBER, 
TRADE AND EXPERIENCE 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


fon atona wt Resume or phone calls to Janet Korba at 908-756-3500. fae 
908-756-0005. 


Cry News 10 


LOCAL 


ARC celebrates 50 
years of caring 


PLAINFIELD - Marking the 
half-century for any organization 
is cause for celebration. That is 
especially true in the case of Arc 
lof Union County. For what begani 
in 1949 as a group of concerned 
parents granted a temporary char- 
ter by the New Jersey Parents’ 
Group for Retarded Children, has 
lemerged in 1998 as a recognized 
leader in providing support, advo- 
cacy service and programs annual- 
ly for 700 people with develop- 
mental disabilities and their fami- 
lies. The year-long celebration 
started with a flag raising ceremo- 
ny held on Jan. 21, 1999. For 
more information call (908)754- 
7826. 


Tainted drinking water 
problem in East Orange 


EAST ORANGE - Lawmakers 
are calling for Epidemiological 
Study to determine the scope of 
health problems stemming from 
high fecal counts in city water sys- 
tem in East Orange. Assembly- 
man LeRoy J. Jones Jr. called for 
a comprehensive state health 
investigation that would determine 
whether children, pregnant 
women, and people with immune 
deficiencies were harmed by ill- 
Iness-producing bacteria in the City 
lof Orange water supply system. 
The Dept. of Environmental Pro- 
tection earlier this month issued a 
“boil water alert” for the city’s 
water system because of fecal con- 
tamination. The warning was lift- 
led about three days later. Jones 
produced documentation that the 
city’s water supply was beset with 
contamination problems weeks 
before the state-issued warning. 


Rice introduces bill to 
make Urban Enterprise 
Zones Permanent 


TRENTON - Senator Ronald 
IL. Rice has introduced a bill to 
make permanent the state’s urban- 
enterprise zones such as Newark 
land Elizabeth that have flourished 
over the past decade. 

“The Urban Enterprise zone 
program has been a rousing suc- 
cess,” Senator Rice, D-Essex, said 
lafter introducing his bill with 12 
co-sponsors of both parties. “A 
recent state study found the Urban 
Enterprise Zone program has cre- 
lated more than 46,000 new jobs 
land generated enormous benefits 
for the residents of Newark, Tren- 
ton and the other cities that got 
|UEZ’s in the mid-*80’s.” 


“Virtual University” 
becomes reality for 
INJIT students 


NEWARK - Twenty-one 

of Bell Atlantic Net- 
work Services Inc. just earned 
their masters degree at New Jersey 
Institute of Technology-without 
lever having to step foot on cam- 
pu: 


A 

This group of professionals, 
based in offices in Silver Spring, 
Maryland and Freehold, New Jer- 
sey, are more than just the most 
recent addition to NJIT’s long list 
of success stories in distance 
learning. They’re living examples 
lof “New Jersey Virtual Universi- 
ty,” a new effort by Gov. Christie 
Whitman to maximize use of dis- 
tance learning programs offered by] 
New Jersey’s public colleges and 
universities. 


Summit celebrates 
Centennial...plans a 
and 


SUMMIT - Area photogra- 
phers are invited to submit work 
for a juried photography contest 
celebrating the city’s centennial. 
Photographs must celebrate Sum- 
mit, its neighborhoods, its life, or 
its people,” according to Reagan 
Burkholder, chair of the contest 
committee and city administrator. 
Burkholder is planning the contest 
with a committee of local profes- 
sional and amateur photographers. 
Photographs must have been take- 
iin Summit - since April 1998. 
Entries will be accepted during 
the week of April 12 - 16 at City 
Hall in Summit. For further info. 
Please cail (908)522-3600. 


NEWARK - A woman stood up in 
tears pleading for advice. A family 
member of hers was it and 
released three days later, never to be the 
same again. The young man was 
released with bruises covering his body 
and injected with medicine prescribed 
for people suffering from seizures, This 
medical and physical abuse is one of 
many horror stories that was shared by 
the citizens at the “American Prisons, 
Second Coming of Slavery,” forum held 
on Jan. 15, 1999 at Essex County Col- 
lege. 

The public hearing summoned 
inmates, former inmates, family mem- 
bers and concemed citizens to come 
together and rally for a just system of 
prison reform. Even more importantly, 
they called for a prevention system to 
hinder the increasing flux of minorities 
who are incarcerated everyday. 

Having your freedom taken away 
from you is an experience too many 
African American youth experience 
today. After spending 20 years behind 
bars, Omar Shabazz is working at the 
Prisons Resource Center to prevent oth- 
ers from being subjected to the same 
type of life he had to endure. “I have the 
opportunity to tell you about the pain and 
the suffering that’s associated with being 


PLAINFIELD — _ End-of-the- 
year statistics of the Plainfield Public 
Library reveal a continuing rise in the 
circulation of all library materials dur- 
ing 1998, topping the 100,000 mark 
for the first time in a decade. The total 
of 108,650 transactions reflects a 38% 
increase since 1994, the start of 
Library Director Joseph DaRold’s 
administration. 

The dramatic rise in the use of 
adult materials (10,000 item-increase 
in one year) is attributed to a variety 
of factors, including replacement of 
out-of-date Spanish language books 
and the increasing popularity of audio 
books. DaRold also gives high marks 
to the pro-active efforts of the 
Library’s Circulation Department, 
which this year conducted an Adult 
Summer Reading Club and an Essay 


Contest. 

Plainfield Mayor Al MeWilliarns 
congratulated the Public Library, 
commenting that “Plainfielders have 
always cared very much about read- 
ing, as evidenced by having the eighth 
largest municipal library in the state. I 
am gratified that our residents are 
availing themselves of our Library’s 
services to such a wide extent.” 

DaRold reports that the increase 
in library activity became apparent at 
the end of the summer, when the 
Young People’s Department reported 
huge increases in the numbers of chil- 
dren attending the special library pro- 
grams and enrolled in the Summer 
Reading Club. The Young People’s 
Department also doubled the number 
of its evening hours last year, making 
the library more accessible to fami- 
lies. 

‘Some of the new improvements at 
, the Plainfield Library have led to 
greater use by the public, especially 
the availability of computers with 
access to the Internet. The Library's 
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‘American Prisons: 
Second Coming of Slavery’ 


inside the belly of the beast,” stated 
Shabazz. “It’s like you have so much 
debt and so much dehumanization and 
then to come home to a society where 
people are literally free and are living 
like savages.” 

The speakers discussed oppression 
vibrant inside of the prison system and 
even on the very comers of the streets 
citizens live on. A society corrupt with 
money and control was exclaimed by 
many who approached the microphone 
to speak. Sj came together to find 
solutions for what they deemed as a soci- 
ety who invests in the incarceration of 
African American, Latino and other 
non-Caucasian youth as targets for mod- 
em day slavery. 

“You have to understand what pris- 
ons really about,” said Gary Johnson, of 
Dept. of Corrections, West Chester 
County, “It’s not a right of passage! It’s 
modem day slavery and youth volunteer 
for it.” Johnson stated that mentoring 
programs and face to face combat with 
the drug dealers and corruption in the 
neighborhoods prevents dealing with the 
inhumane treatment in the prison sys- 


em. 

“Pye come to believe that the crim- 
inal justice system in this country works 
exactly as it was designed to work,” stat- 
ed Bonnie Kemess, human rights advo- 
cate and MSW Director of American 


Friends Service Communications. “The 
politics of the police, the politics of the 
prison system, and the politics of the 
death penalty are a manifestation of the 
racism and classism...The neo-slavery in 
prisons today is one of the largest growth 
industries in the United States and the 
core of that industry are the bodies of 
children of color.” 

A zero tolerance of police brutality , 
poor nutrition, poor medical care, 
extended isolation, and the usage of 
devices of torture were expressed by the 
boycotters. They called for a restoration 
of privileges to allow weekend and day- 
time visits food packages from home 
and for 800 phone cards to be given to 
inmates. 

Education was also stated as a pre- 
vention method. “One reason for crime 
is lack of opportunity,” stated Michael 
Chase, Irvington Deputy Police Chief. 
“We all in here know that there is no 
equity in America and there is definatley 
not the same amount of opportunity in 
America. What we have to do is stress 
these things that will give our people a 
chance to be viable so that they will have 
opportunities.” 

Youth programs such as sports, 
boyscouts, junior achievement programs 
were solutions that everyone could get 
involved in. 

Co-sponsor Zayid Muhammad, 


1998 Shows dramatic rise in library activity 
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The teachers and students of Stillman School on their visit in Oct., 1998. 
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Reference Department has been one 
of the busiest sites in the County for 


| job seekers searching the “New Jersey 


‘One-Stop Career Center System”, an 
Internet-based service. Thanks to sev- 
eral grants awarded by the New Jersey 
State Library, free public Internet 
access will continue to expand in 


99. 

Other factors responsible for the 
library’s growth include increased use 
of the Community Meeting Room; 
special programs and exhibits 
throughout the year; and development 
of the Adult Literacy Program, an 
affiliate of Literacy Volunteers of 
‘America. Four years ago the Plain- 
field chapter served 60 adult learners, 
whereas in 1998 over 200 adults 
improved their literacy skills under 
the tutelage of nearly 200 volunteers. 

The Library is located between 
8th St. and 9th St. & Park Ave. in 
Plainfield. For additional information 
call Library Administration at 908- 
757-2305. 


ion Man March organizer stresses education as a method to prevent crime. 


Front Line Artists, was fervent about 
pulling the community together to boy- 
cott crime in rememberence of over 150 
freedom fighters such as Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr, political prisoner 
Mumia Abu-Jamal and even members 
on the panel, who struggled to make a 
difference. Muhammad stated the seri- 
ousness of a counterintelligence act to 
destroy all freedom fighters. He called 
for a march on April 24, to fight for the 
life of Abu-Jamal. “We want you to 
come out in the name of justice, in the 
name of human rights, in the name of 
what's right, in the name of freedom 
fighters and boycott against crime.” 


January 27 - February 2, 1999 


The event organized by Women itt 
Support of the Million Man March, Ine.; 
the Anti-Lynching Campaign, Black 
Cops Against Police Brutality, Muslint 
Inc, CEMOTAP, Frontline Artists; 
‘American Friends Service Committee 
and The Prisoners’ Resource Center 
pulled pol educators, activists, 
and citizens together to come up with 
solutions. A few of the goals mentioned 
were: accountability from the authorities 
to create a just prison system, a commit? 
ment by the public to boycott crime and 
for individuals to reach out to their con 
munities and make a difference. 


jans, 


Plainfield recruits new officers 


By Lucy Sanchez 


Staff Writer 
PLAINFIELD — In the blistering 
cold, three young men marched 


through the snow to be sworn in as the 
newest recruits on the force on Jan. 14, 
1999. In a time when police officers 
and the youth are forming a polarized 
relationship it was refreshing to see a 
multicultural group, who stated they 
would be committed to mending this 
recurring problem. 

Encouraged by his fathers role in 
the Civil Rights Movement, Michael 
Black, 29, stated he was looking for- 
ward to the challenge to set a good 
example for the kids. “By not forget- 
ting where I came from, I can talk to 
them like a brother and not like a 
father,” said Black, “because I remem- 
ber I used to be a kid too.” 

‘Sargeant Wayne Williams, who did 
the background investigations of the 
recruits, stated the training incorporated 
a lot of new courses to deal with com- 
munity relation issues, specifically on 
biased training sensitivity. “Plainfield 
is an inner-city,” stated Williams, “so 
you have to be able to make that con- 
nection. Sometimes we have police 
officers that don’t have familiarizations 
with the inner city, so its really foreign 
to them and they have a harder time 
adjusting to that. Hopefully, the senior 
officers will be able to lead by example 
and show the younger ones exactly how 
you talk to people. It's all about how 

ou communicate. It’s respect and 

‘communication, that’s the bottom line.” 
Sanchez, 20, the 

youngest recruit, is ready to go out in 
the community and start making a dif- 
ference. While growing up in Plain- 
field, Sanchez looked up to several 
police officers, such as Lt. Michael 
Gilliam and Sgt. June Hunter, as his 
role models. He stated they had a direct 


influence in his decision to join the 


Plainfield recruits:(L-R) Michael Black, Fernando Sanchez and Craig Kennovin- 


Team Sanchez learned the discipline, 
respect and endurance it takes to over- 
come obstacles and to surpass any chal- 
lenge, even one as great as bringing the 
police and the community back togeth- 
eras a team. 

“J plan on doing a lot of communi- 
ty service work,” stated Sanchez, “and 
getting to know a lot of the people and 
having them get to know me.” 

‘One-by-one Sanchez, Black and 
Craig Kennovin, 28, repeated an oath to 
serve and protect the citizens of the 
community, The Bible was held by 
each of their mothers as they were 
inducted into the force and ready to 
start the physical and academic training 
that very day. 

Gilliam, who will be the physical 
instructor, stated by the end of the acad: 
emy the recruits will be able to run up 
to 12 miles. They will start their morn- 
ings at 5:30 and spend the first two 
hours doing physical activities fol- 
lowed by a vigorous, 6 hour college: 
level academic portion. He stressed the 
importance of the recruits knowing the 
law because it protects them and thé 
state, Gilliam described the groups 
diversity as a step in the right direction 
for the Plainfield Police Department. 

“You have one who is an African- 
American, a Caucasian and one indi- 
vidual who is Hispanic,” stated 
Gilliam. “It shows the most diverse 
group of individuals that we have had. 
‘Also, the guys seem to be in good phys- 

ical condition. They are going to be in 
better physical condition when they 
come out, but they look to be a good 
group.” 

Teamed up with diversity and a 
commitment to the community the 
recruits were congratulated by atten- 
dees Mayor Al McWilliams, former 
Mayor Harold Mitchell, Assembly 
Jerry Green, Public Safety Director 
Michael Lattimore and several others 
from the police force before they head- 
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